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Three Poems by Patrick MacDonogh 


SONG FOR A PROUD RELATION 


MocKINnG your slow sepulchral horns 

Chuckles the twitter of plucked strings, 

In pastures of proud unicorns 

A dunghill cock has clapped his wings, 
Hey cock-a-doo, a-doodle-doo ! 

Sing wanton I to reverend you. 


Though you parade a peasant name 
Sedate through mock-ancestral shade, 
Beware my flickering tongues of flame, 
My gay and garrulous gasconade ! 

For cock-a-doo, a-doodle-doo ! 
Is all my reverence for you. 


When, lifeless as the mind you bore, 
Your pompous flesh to burial goes 
A tattered scarecrow’ll dance before, 
A poor relation, thumb to nose! 

And cock-a-doo, a-doodle-doo ! 
Will be his epitaph for you. 


SONG: 


“YOU TOO AT MIDNIGHT SUDDENLY AWAKING ” 


“You too at midnight suddenly awaking,”’ 
Faint with fear lest I be not there, 
With timid hand, your heart near breaking, 
Felt and found me and did not dare 
To wake me, but watched the slow light making 
Night’s sad mysteries mean and bare. 


I was the loved one, you were the lover 

In dim small hours when the scent was blown 
Of the sea-salt stinging the too sweet clover, 
Yours was the fear lest you woke alone,— 
Strange, with a sleep or two gone over, 

I should be finding your fear my own ! 


THIS MORNING I WAKENED AMONG LOUD 
CRIES (OF SEAGULLS 


THIS morning I wakened among loud cries of seagulls 
Thronging in misty light above my neighbour’s ploughland, 
And the house in its solid acres was carried wheeling 
Encircled in desolate waters and impenetrable cloudy 
Wet winds that harried and lost the sea-bird’s voices 

And the voice of my darling, despairing and drowning, 
Lost beyond finding in the bodiless poising 

Dissolving shapes of grey mist crowding, 

Till the wind grew still and the water noiseless. 


Later, when the sun groped down and flung wide open 

Mist-hung curtains from laughing brilliant meadows, 

Taking my rod I crossed by grassy slopes 

To the sunshot river and fished a run of shadows, 

But between each take and strike her nervous fingers 
lightly 

Twiched my tense elbow and I missed him, turning 

To that beloved face,—but, oh sweet Christ, 

The shining air was empty! And choked with earth 

And roots of grass I gnawed the day to twilight. 


Big-boned and breasted like her own timeless mountains 

She broke herself to housecraft, groping in crowded shadows, 
Nursing a brood of phantoms until her days were shrouded 
From warmth of sun or love or help of kindly hands,— 

And oh white fog had clouded the valleys when I rose, 

Had scarfed the water’s face and choked the source of twilight ; 
Owl-hoot and chuck of water-fowl came dropping ghostly © 
Passing wan hosts of jonquils in the wood where silence 
Gathered the grey trunks as I stumbled homeward. 


Two Poems by Henry Treece 
SONG 
The wood is full of shining eyes, 
The wood is full of creeping feet, 
Ihe wood is full of tiny cries : 
You must not go to the wood at night! 
I met a man with eyes of glass 
And a finger as curled as the wriggling worm, © 
And hair all red with rotting leaves, 
And a stick that hissed like a summer snake. 
The wood is full of shining eyes, 
The wood is full of creeping feet, 
The wood is full of tiny cnies : 
You must not go to the wood at night ! 


He sang me a song in backwards words, 
And drew me a dragon in the air. 
I saw his teeth through the back of his head, 
And a rat’s eyes winking from his hair. 
The wood is full of shining eyes, 
The wood is full of creeping feet, 
The wood is full of tiny cries : 
You must not go to the wood at night! 


He made me a penny out of a stone, 
And showed me the way to catch a lark 
With a straw and a nut and a whispered word 
And a pennorth of ginger wrapped up in a leaf. 
The wood is full of shining eyes, 
The wood is full of creeping feet, 
The wood 1s full of tiny cries: 
You must not go to the wood at mght ! 
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He asked me my name, and where I lived, 
I told him a name from my book of Tales ; 
He asked me to come with him-into the wood 
And dance with the Kings from under the hills. 
The wood is full of shining eyes, 
The wood is full of creeping feet, 
The wood is full of tiny cries : 
You must not go to the wood at night! 


But I saw that his eyes were turning to fire ; 
I watched the nails grow on his wriggling hand ; 
And I said my prayers, all out in a rush, 
And found myself safe on my father’s land. 
Oh, The wood is full of shineng eyes, 
The wood is full of creeping feet, 
The wood is full of tiny cries: 
You must not- go to the wood at night ! 


RELICS 


In that stone head, obscenity 

Has been preserved a thousand years ; 
A bible-leaf of families 

Have shuddered at the pointed ears. 


The sword that hangs upon the wall 
Is notched the length of its long blade, 
And children at the village-school 
Dream of the trusses it has mowed. 


Close against the lichened tower 

Still lives a witch. Around her head 
She wears a shawl, and white as flour, 
Her lips count every step she treads. 


But when the dusk-born lovers stand, 
The figure sobs, ‘“O where’s my soul ? ”’ 
The sword sighs for the long-dead hand ; 
The old hag huddles from the owl. 


THE KISS 
ASLIGHI COMEDY IN ONE ACT 
By Austin Clarke 


After the French of Théodore de Banville 


Tae & oe A sunny morning, last May.. 
Pe? ee A wood near. Clonsilla. 


As the curtain rises, the wood is still in shadow. But the morning sunlight 
has reached one spot, just in front of the mossy trunk of a fallen tree, left down- 
stage. Imagine birds are twittering, but cease as Uirgeal comes on, right. She is 
wrapped in a ragged cloak with a heavy hood, and drags herself forward as if 
under the weight of centuries. 


UrIRGEAL: Why must I hobble, shudder with old age, 
Wrinkle the raindropped pools in tiny rage, 
Bedraggle the spine of the bramble rose, 
When by the very whiteness of the clothes 
He wears and their big buttons, I can tell 
Pierrot will surely break the wicked spell 
That keeps me old? What is the only cure 
For me? The first kiss of his life, so pure 
He has not dared to dream of that first kiss, 
And if I steal what he will never miss 
Until he looks for it, no tongue will blame 
My meanness. So I can escape from shame 
And anguish. I have only half an hour 
Or less to save my being from the power 
Of evil. First touch of mortal innocence 
Belongs, all say, to spirit, not to sense. 

I’ll catch him by that sweetness of the heart 
Before his senses have had time to start 
From me. But will he pity my distress ? 
How can his young eye know my ugliness 

Is only skin deep ? 


(Peering round) 
Now I see him run 
Between the ivy shadows and the sun. 
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I’m frightened, frightened to the wings. 
(going right) 
I'll hide 
A moment, watch those lips that have not lied 
As yet to any girl. 


(She conceals herself among the trees. Pierrot enters, carrying 
a luncheon basket. He is young and ingenuous). 


PIERROT (to audience): What’s inthe basket ? 
That.is your question and before you ask. it, 
I'll answer everything. But let me take. 
_ My luncheon out. 
(Suiting rhythmic action to word) 


First, an old-fashioned cake. 
What are the specks? You’ve guessed it—caraway. 
Some muscatels, 
a cake knife, 
corkscrew,— 
—Pray 
Excuse the tissue paper and the twine— 
Together with a bottle of light wine, © 
For when I drink, I love to see the grape. 
A napkin— 
I can wrap it round the nape. 
Two little glasses, one inside the other 
For company. 
You ask why do I bother ? 
- Well, anything can happen in a wood 


Like this. 
(Uirgeal appears from behind a tree, but is unseen by Pierrot). 
UIRGEAL (aside) : My Pierrot, when dare I intrude ? 


PIERROT: I'll pick a nosegay, while the dew is wet 
On lily o’ the valley, violet. 
UIRGEAL (aside) : My favourites ! 
PIERROT: But first, in case of theft 
I’ll hide my luncheon basket in a cleft 
Among the oaks or—safe as sound—under 
A rock that has been shattered by the thunder. 
(He runs out, left) 
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UIRGEAL (appearing for a moment) : 


PIERROT : 


PIERROT: 
UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL : 


I must be brave and take him by surprise. 
(Pierrot comes back, brushing his sleeve) 


This is a spot for laughter not for sighs. 

Had I a sweet companion, dark or blonde, 

I would not care if only she were fond 

Of me and very brave-and when she flung 

Her arms around me, I would hold my tongue, 

Though I could gossip on this heavenly morning 

With the devil himself, in spite of every warning. 
(Catching sight of Uirgeal stooping on right) 


I see a country girl beside that stream, 
Her cheeks no doubt, beetroot and double cream. 
She stoops to gather twigs. When she turns round, 
I may be disappointed. 
H’mm. 

_ Confound 
It! Why, her nose is tippling with her chin, 
The poor old creature—and her ancient skin 
Is tougher than a taproot. 

(Uirgeal approaches slowly) 


. I must talk 
To her. She may be ill, can scarcely walk. 
A centenarian! She must have known 
The years of peace. I wish I were alone 
Eating my seedcake, cracking my bottle of wine, 
For who could call that one a Columbine ? 

(As Uirgeal totters, Pierrot runs to her) 


Pray, Madam, take my arm. 
You are polite, 
Suniel anudaint.< 1 haveenot ,hadta. bite 
Of food for days. | ; 
Come, Madam, you must rest 
Upon this moss. I'll bring you cake, fruit, best 
Of all, a glass of wine. 
(He runs off) 
His kiss is mine. 
(Pierrot returns with basket and busies himself) 
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PIERROT: Now eat and drink. 
I'll sit upon the grass, 
Elbow the early sun and take a glass 
With you. 
(A pause) 
(Making conversation) 


This wine is not so bad. 
Another slice 
Of seed-cake ? 
UIRGEAL : No, thank you. 
PIERROT : Weather has been nice. 
(Utrgeal nods) 


I hope that you are better now. 
UIRGEAL : Lpfeel 
The centuries are going back. I reel 
With hope since I have had some food to eat. 
Dear child, how fortunate I was to meet 
You in the sunshine. Picnics are so few 
Now. 
What’s your name ? 
PIERROT (nervously) : «see PIETEO ts 
UIRGEAL : What do you do 
For a living ? 
PIERROT (getting up): | Nothing much, I fear, delight 
In momentary fancies, dress in white. 
UIRGEAL: May blossom in the hedge! Yes, white is pretty 
And suits the country better than the city, 
My Pierrot. 
PIERROT (shyly): White looks well on me, I think. 


(Uirgeal sways as she rises to her feet) 


But what is wrong? You're faint. More wine. 
Please drink 
It. 
UIRGEAL : No. No. Iam trembling. I am chill. 
But there is something that can save me still, 
(Hobbling into the shadows) 


Something I am ashamed ‘to ask of you. 
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PIERROT (puzzled but polite) : 
If I have got it, it is yours. 
UIRGEAL : I knew 
That you would save me. 
PIERROT : But what is it? Tell 
Me, have I got it? 
UIRGEAL (solemnly) : Swear by book and bell 
To give it to me first. 
PIERROT (gallantly) : Madam, I bare 
My head to Heaven. May I go in black 
And all salute the serge, if I take back 
My word. But tell me, is it far or near ? 
I'll race your wish and bring it to you here. 
The electric clock upon my mantelpiece ? 
It’s yours. A gigue from Italy or Greece ? 
I'll dance it. Sign a cheque . . . without a blot ? 
Snatch the last sovereign from the melting pot ? 
UrRGEAL: I only want a moment. Swear to give it. 
PIERROT: It’s yours, although I never can relive it. 
By my own sister, the snow, and my brother, the swan, 
I shall be happier when it is gone! 
UIRGEAL (clutching him) : 
Then give it to me quick. 


PIERROT : How? 
UIRGEAL : In a kiss. 
PIERROT (withdrawing, aside) : 

Her eye is catching fire . . . her tongue’s a hiss. 


UIRGEAL (pleading) : 
What only takes a moment will not hurt you. 
PIERROT (coming downstage, to himself) : 
This strange old woman has alarmed my virtue. 
My heart is jumping. I can feel it dash, 
(A frightened swallow at the window sash). 
Must my first joy be broken on the wing ? 
Disgust unsparkle the engagement ring ° 
But no, I must be kind as I am pure 
And this good deed will help me to endure 
What’s horrible. Horatio held a span 
Across the Tiber. Am I not a man 
And why should I be so afraid of her ? 
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Scaevola, scorning auguries of fire, 
Branded his own right hand. Did Theseus blench 
When he went down to Hell for all the stench 
Of sulphur ? 
UIRGEAL (calling) : Dear 
PIERROT (aside, wavering over his oath) : 
Did Heaven hear me swear ? 


UIRGEAL : Dearest. 

PIERROT (without turning) < | What ? 

UIRGEAL : Kiss me. 

PIERROT : Doyo eal Fetes 

UIRGEAL : Kiss me. 

PIERROT (running to her, with sudden determination): There! 

(The moment he kisses her, the stage becomes fully lit and 

Uirgeal is transformed into a young girl. Still masked, she 


appears as the ideal Columbine of his thoughts. Pierrot 1s over- 
come with wonder and delight). 


PrERROT: Heaven and earth! Is there a catechism 
Of kissing? Are the gay tints in the prism 
Pure science or the lingerie of light ? 
Were our First Arts and graceful Ovid right ? 
Can lap of water, flame, trees, money, snore 
Of bull, conceal the shape that. we adore ? 
And do we wake or dream, when we lie down ? 
Love is a proper, though a common noun, 
So let me be the gentle verb to live 
And rule you in the sweet accusative. 
Plural or singular, can I decline 
Your loveliness, if you are Columbine ? 

UIRGEAL: No. No. Iam a creature of the air 
Light as your syllables. | Why should I care 
Whether you see me only in the shape 
Of Columbine or not? I can escape. 
A poet loved me once when he was young 
And foolish. He spent half his time among 
The woods with me. In fact we were engaged. 
But he grew famous and the more he aged, 
He dealt in rags and bones, in dirty delph, 
Then seized and tried to make me like himself. 
I am most grateful, Pierrot, for you gave me 
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Quite willingly the one thing that could save me 


From fate. 
PIERROT : But is there something else you need ? 
UircEAL: No. Thank you. Thank you very much indeed. 
(leaving) 
And now, goodbye. 
PreRROT (calling after her) : Madam, you've dropped a glove, 
I think. 
UIRGEAL (turning): What do you mean ? 
PIERROT : I am in love 
With light o’ hand. 
UIRGEAL : I do not understand. 


PIERROT (sarcastically) : 
All property is sacred in this land. 
When patriots can pick the public purse 
But not the private pocket, what is worse 
Than petty larceny? To rob mere pence 
And not a bank increases the offence. 
If company directors are promoted 
For fraudulence and deputies have voted 
Large pensions for possession of a rifle, 
It is indictable to steal a trifle. . 
Your takings are too modest, Madam ... Miss. . 
UIRGEAL (indignantly) : 
In that case, I will give you back your kiss. 
PIERROT: One kiss to set my heart and mind at rest ! 
Lady, however business men invest 
Some fraction of their total, they insist 
On quick returns. Would the industrialist 
Compete, when he can have monopoly 
Of tariffs and unship the Irish sea ? 
The poor ratepayers groan, are apprehensive ? 
Dam every river, make their light expensive ! 
Charity fund and social service bless 
Obedient rollers of the printing press 
Until the Constitution shakes with laughter. 
What did I say? This country makes me dafter 
Than my own heart. I touch a floating mine. 


UirGEAL: What do you want ? 
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PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT : 


UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT: 
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All, all, my Columbine. 
If love were fancy, given for the asking 
How could I hope to please you ? 
By unmasking. 
You want too much. 
And what do you suppose is 
The reason of your own metempsychosis ? 
If one plain kiss return you to the sky, 
Dare we in one another’s arms be shy ? 
Whisper to me of all that whiteness none 
Have seen but airmen, flying past the sun 
Through icicles, before the lever drops 
The high explosive, whiteness that never stops, 
Whiteness from which the moon is shining back, 
Although the clouded skies we know—are black 
With horror. 
In a happier, peaceful time 
We'll talk of love. 
Say I were past my prime, 
Grown old, what kiss could make a younger man 
Of me? Let us be happy while we can, 
Wander among the woods, do what we please. 
The sun is most discreet among these trees 
And never goes too far lest hidden flowers, 


_ That show their paleness at unearthly hours 


And fear the day, might come to any harm. 

So be my Columbine and take my arm. 
Where none can see us, you shall pay that debt 
With lily o’ the valley, violet. 


UIRGEAL (moved): I think you love me, Pierrot. 


PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 


Dare I tell 
How much I do? 
Let us be sensible. 
Of course. 
What is my nature, Pierrot? Light 
And innocence, perhaps love at first sight. 
But mortal longings are the deathward flight 
Of midges towards the dusk—and must I sigh’ 
For transitory pleasures, learn to die 
When all my sisters are content to be ? 


PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL: 
PIERROT: 
UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL 


PIERROT : 


UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT: 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
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Only the adolescent mind can see 
By that forgotten faith men dare not name 
Since they inherit consciousness of shame. 
Pierrot, those first impressions cannot last, 
This blazing universe goes much too fast 
And men exchange so soon the startling presence 
Of all the heavenly bodies for sad lessons 
In dualism. 

Spiritual change 
Is more important. Do you fear the strange ? 
Despise the marvellous experience 
Of life upon this earth, spirit and sense ? 
You were engaged once. Love can bring all nearer 
The farther that it seems and men hold dearer 
What they must lose too quickly, 

Though you tempt 
Me, Pierrot, with your thoughts, I am exempt. 
Not from my love. This fire-clay world’s not yet 
A cinder track ! 

But, Pierrot, you forget 

One thing. 

What is it? Let me know the worst. 
Morality. We must be married first, 
If I am to be yours. 

Then be my wife. 
You really mean it ? 
Darling, share my life. 


(pleased) : That would be very charming, Pierrot. 


I would 
Purchase a caravan of painted plywood, 
All weather white, with cupboard, pantry, shelves, 
A tiny sitting-room just for oursélves. 
With innocent amusements we would pass 
The summer, chaining daisies in the grass. 
I’d wash your white clothes by a river’s edge 
And hang your pantaloons— . 
upon a hedge ? 
I would not send them to a common laundry. 
They’d dance in sun there. Could my brother swan dry 
His wings as quickly ° 
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UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT: 
UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL: 
PIERROT : 


UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 


UIRGEAL 


PIERROT : 


UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 
‘PIERROT: 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT : 
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We would both be white— 
As our reflections— 
white as the distant sight 
Of snow— 
in April— 
white as avalanches 
That veil the Alps. 
At midnight, barely conscious 
With pleasure, dream how all that whiteness stole 
Around the globe once— 
lingers at the Pole— 
And on the heads of the Academicians, 
In Paris, 
London, 
make as quick decisions. 
And have a villa, 
vegetables, 
fence. 
Large family— 
regardless of expense. 
A gardenful of columbines 
—and pierrots. 
We'd teach them Irish. 
Tell them of the heroes— 
Of Easter Week. 
My heart is beating fast. 
Say, say you love me. 


Yesmitdo, 
mt lasts 
We are as good as married, darling. Kiss 
Me. 
(withdrawing) : 


But there must be something more than this ? 
You mean’? 


UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT : 


UIRGEAL : 


PIERROT : 


UIRGEAL : 
PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL 


PIERROT: 


UIRGEAL : 
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O nothing in a wrong or sly sense. 
Something, I think, they call a special licence. 
I have a fountain pen, if it will write. 

(Produces one and shakes it) 
It does. 


(Takes out a small diary and starts to scribble on a puge) 


Our marriage lines in black and white. 
Not that. Some person in a domino 
Performs the marriage service, people throw 
Confetti at us afterwards and drink 
Our health in noisy glasses. 

Let me think 

(Going aside) 
Is this a question of Ne Temere ? 
Mixed marriages with the ephemerae 
So serious, when those who live on air 
Can find the finches nesting everywhere ? 
(Coming back) 


Dear, in these woods where strangers do not stray 


Only the birds can give a bride away. 
The blackbird is their senior. He wiil bless 
Our happy union if you murmur “ yes!” 
But is that ceremony recognised ? 
Of course, it is, dear. No one is surprised 
By what can happen nowadays. 
(Eagerly) 
Consent ! 
(yielding) : I do. 
Then let us marry— 
(aside) as in Lent! 
(He leads her to the tree trunk, gces down on one knee) 


Dear, if in fancy I have made too free, 
Forgot the long wars of the apple tree, 
“What harm have hasty lovers ever done 
Who only want to be alone with one 
Another? Has not every young man tried 
To find the woman taken from his side ? 
You speak so strangely, Pierrot. 
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PIERROT (jumping up) : I will dare 
To call our witnesses out of the air. 
(We imagine we hear the singing of birds) 


They've come already. 


UIRGEAL : I can hear the dotes ! 
PIERROT: They bob, flit, hop it. 
UIRGEAL : Dash off little notes. 


PIERROT: Congratulate us on our private wedding. 
UIRGEAL (alarmed) : But what has happened to me ? 
PIERROT (tenderly) : You are shedding 
A tear for the first time. Take off your mask 
That I may catch it. 
UIRGEAL (pleading) : Pierrot, do not ask 
So soon. I only hear finch, sparrow, linnet. 
PIERROT: The blackbird will be here at any minute. 
Look! Wagtail, pippit, yellowhammer, perch 
On branches. Show me all your beauty. 
UIRGEAL : Search 
The wood first, Pierrot. Somebody might pass. 
PIERROT: The wood is empty. 
UIRGEAL : Try the meadow grass. 
PIERROT (aside) ; But can I dare to let her out of sight ? 
UIRGEAL: Go. Go. 
(Pierrot runs off) 
(Alone, unmasking) , 
I wonder am I doing right 
To marry him? It is no harm tv flirt in 
The sunshine for a while. But am I certain 
I love him? Must I weep... weep. . . come to 
earth ? 
How can I tell the facts of life are worth 
Acquiring ? J must weigh the pros and cons. 
For if his nearest relatives are swans 
He may be flighty, have too much in common 
With them. What shall I do? They say a woman 
Can never be too careful. I refuse 
To give my hand. No. No. _ I love him, choose 
All the responsibilities of life. 
Yes. Yes. I love him. I will be his wife. 
(Quickly masking herself as she hears his step) 
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PIERROT (returning) : 
We're quite alone, dear. Come into the shade. 
(A sound of distant spirit votces) 


UIRGEAL (alarmed) : What's that ? 


PIERROT : The blackbird. Do not be afraid. 

UIRGEAL: No. No. I hear my sisters calling. 

PIERROT : Stay 
With me. I love you, Columbine. 

UIRGEAL (wavering) : Delay 
Is dangerous. 

PIERROT : I will not let you go. 

SPIRIT VoIcEs: Uzrgeal! 

off. Uirgeal ! 

UIRGEAL : They call me. 

PIERROT: Now I know 
Your name, Uirgeal, I love you more. 

UIRGEAL : They miss 
Me. 


(Running to him with a sob) 


Darling, I must give you back your kiss. 
(She kisses him quickly and as she disappears through the wood 
turns for.a moment) 
Goodbye. 


PIERROT (running and looking up): She's gone. 
(craning) She’s smaller than a fly 


Now. 
(Coming downstage) 
Gone... and that first tear was scarcely dry. 
(Desperately) 


I will destroy myself with such a stir 
And upshot, she will know I follow her. 


(Knowingly) 
There’s bound to be an ammunition dump 


Within this wood. My friends will hear the bump 
And guess at last that Pierrot is no more, 


(Considering) 
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But firearms are illegal now. A door 
Should shut more quietly— 


(Looking round and selecting a tree) 


and so I’ll choose 
That tree instead, if I can find a noose, 
Cast off my holiday clothes for the circus clown 
Who tickles village better now than town. 


(Sadly) 
But who will wash them by the river’s edge, 
Hang them unseen upon as white a hedge 
In Maytime ? 

(Firmly) 

No. Ill keep them, brace the sleeves 

Into a lover’s knot among the leaves. 

(Begins to take off his jacket, then pauses refiectively) 
But let me think. , This may be serious 
For when the brairlpan is delirious, 
The mind repents of all that it has been. 
Man finds no comedy in the unseen. 
What shall I do? 

(Slowly) 

To be or not to be? 


(Takes out a large clasp-knife and feels the blade) 

This pocket knife is stronger than a tree, 

And since all human shadows fear the dark, 
(With a sudden smile of reltef) 

I’ll carve her name and mine upon the bark. 


(He goes over to the tree and begins to trace and cut the initial 
letter U as the curtain slowly descends). 


LEE ING. 


First performed at the Peacock Theatre by the Dublin Verse Speaking 


Society in May, 1942. The players were Maureen Kiely and Robert Mooney. 
Production was by Ria Mooney and the setting was designed by Victor Brown. 


All rights reserved. 


THE STUDY OF IRISH FOLKLORE* 
By J. H. Delargy 


| Kuno Meyer’s anthology of early and medieval Irish poetry! 
there is a fugitive stanza of great beauty and simplicity, 
which in Meyer’s English translation reads as follows : 


“ The fort over against the oak-wood, 
Once it was Bruidge’s, it was Cathal’s, 
It was Aed’s, it was Ailill’s, 
It was Conaing’s, it was Cuiline’s, 
It was Maeldtin’s : 
The fort remains after each in his turn— 
And the kings asleep in the ground.” 


On looking over the program of lectures arranged for this 
Book Fair I notice talks on the recording of Ireland’s past, on 
our manuscript literature, on the annalists of the Middle Ages, 
and a paper by one of their successors, the newspaper annalists 
of to-day. This list of lectures has brought to my mind these 
fugitive verses of an unknown poet which I have just now quoted 
for you. 

The archaeologist who delves into Ireland’s past reveals the 
things which man has made, the tools and weapons and personal 
ornaments, the domestic plenishings, the house-types and the 
field-systems of bye-gone centuries. The student of our literature 
and our history has as his sources the things which man thought 
worthy of permanent record, and which he wrote on stone, on 
parchment and on paper, in MSS., in the medieval period, and 
later on in books, in journals and in newspapers. 

The student of Irish folklore and tradition draws upon 
these history sources of archaeology, and literature, and acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to them. But his main concern is the 
recording and the study of the unwritten literature and the un- 
written history of the Irish people—the oral tradition of Ireland— 
in other words what man has remembered. 

Like most of the scribes and copyists of our MS. literature, 
the men and women on whose lips and in whose memory the 
traditions of our people have been preserved are anonymous, 


* Lecture delivered at The Irish Book Fair, Dublin, March 2 5, 1942. 
1 Kuno Meyer : Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry, London, Second Edition, 1913, p. 93. 
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and of posterity they ask nothing but a prayer. Of those who 
lived in the fort over against the oak-wood we know the names, 
and no doubt when the archaeologist comes along and excavates 
we will learn something about their weapons and ornaments 
and how they lived. The annalists may have recorded how they 
died, and perhaps some poet has written in verse of the high 
deeds of their ancestors. 

But of most of the Irish dead who lived in scattered home- 
steads through the plains and in the valleys, along the sea-coast, 
and on the slopes of the hills, written history has preserved no 
record. Et sunt quorum non est memoria. We must turn to 
another source in our endeavour to learn something about them and 
the lives they led—these unknown ancestors of ours—and it 
is indeed fortunate that such a source is available which can 
supply some—but not all—of the answers to the many problems 
which still await solution. 

Sooner or later people generally will come to realize the 
vastness of the almost untilled field of research which lies open 
to them in Irish oral tradition. But I must insist on stressing 
the futility of using as material for scientific analysis and research 
English translations or adaptations from Irish originals. it 
has been a source of violent irritation to those of us who are 
familiar at first hand both with the oral literature and its cus- 
todians, the Irish country peopke, to find scholars of repute ignoring 
both ‘these primary sources, and basing airy fabrics on the quick- 
sands of misinterpreted translations. A classical scholar would 
die of shame should it be discovered that he had used as his 
“sources ’’’ an English translation of a Greek or Latin text; a 
student of Old Norse does not regard as material upon which to 
base linguistic or literary conclusions a translation into modern 
Danish or Swedish of the Heimskringla or the Njdls saga. But 
when it is a question of a modern Gaelic folktale or an Old Irish 
saga of the 8th century, one can come to the most far-reaching 
conclusions based on a translation or summary in modern English 
or French ! 

It is a matter for profound regret that so many Irishmen of 
scholarship and of letters in the past as well as in the present 
either have had no knowledge whatever of the Irish language 
and the traditions of the people who speak it, or at best a mere 
smattering of the language, quite insufficient to enable them to 
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understand the exuberant richness of Irish speech, and the 
medieval oral literature preserved in it. I know enough of both 
the language and its literature, written and oral, to realize 
with poignant regret what these men have missed. Through 
this fundamental lack of equipment the world of science and of 
letters has incurred a loss of the first magnitude. 

The oral literature and tradition of modern Ireland is a 
survival of the ancient and the medieval world of which most 
men read in books, but which we in Ireland have the amazing 
advantage and privilege of studying at first hand from the living 
speech of the Irish countryside. In the tales and songs, the 
quips and jests, in the riotous imagination of this oral medieval 
literature, as well as in the oral seanchas or unwritten social history 
with which the Irish Folklore Commission is so intimately con- 
cerned, the student of the Irish present, the historian of the Irish 
past, have an unparalleled source of material which in any other 
civilized country would long since have found recognition and 
respect. In this material there are many gaps, some of it is 
incoherent and impossible of understanding of itself, but when 
viewed at from a comparative and international standpoint much 
that is obscure becomes vividly alive. I believe in the importance 
of written sources, and in the disciplines of History and of Archae- 
ology. But I protest at the neglect of the obvious, at the snob- 
bery of ignorance, at dogmatic teaching with flimsy evidence to 
support it, at complacency and parochialism. I donot know where 
the best Irish is spoken, nor do I-care. I am not content to know 
something of the fireside tales of Kerry or the folksongs of 
Conamara. Iam interested in the folklore of Ireland, in the speech 
of Ireland, in the history of Ireland, in the geography of Ireland. 
Ulster planter and Leinster palesman, Norman and Saxon, they 
are all Irish, and in their traditions or what has been preserved 
of them I am equally interested. But I insist on a study of the 
evidence at first hand. No one can understand Irish folklore 
if he does not know English, nor can he understand it if he has a 
polite smattering of Irish only. Still more difficult to understand 
than either English or Irish are the Irish people who speak these 
languages. And if he who seeks to understand them and to 
record their traditions adopts the attitude of patronizing benevo- 
lence, and talks down to them, there is no one quicker to penetrate 
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the mask than the “‘simple’’ countryman. There is a phrase 
of Goethe which all folklorists should remember : 


Denn es muss von Herzen gehen 
Was auf Herzen wirken soll. 


To work upon the heart of others one must have a heart oneself. 

The main task of the Irish Folklore Commission is the 
recording of the oral traditions of Ireland wherever they are to 
be found, in the towns as ‘well as in the country, in English as 
well as in Irish. The work is carried out by a small number of 
part-time and full-time workers who go around from one parish 
to another writing down from the lips of the old people the tales, 
songs, and other kinds of oral literary material which the older 
generation are only too willing to give. In addition we issue 
questionnaires of a specialised nature to a body of some 500 
people, most of them primary teachers. For example, we sent 
out a questionnaire on the Feast and Cult of St. Martin, another 
on St. Brigid, another on the Smith, on Dress, the Last Sheaf and 
so on. The replies have been uniformly satisfactory. 

Side by side with collection work in the field goes the work of 
arrangement and cataloguing in the office. This indexing-work 
is of necessity very slow, as it has to be done once and for all, 
and every precaution is taken to see that no point in the text 
is overlooked. To date the number of cards runs to. 80,000 
numbers, representing about one-eighth of the material collected 
by us hitherto, or in print in various books and pamphlets of the 
past 100 years. A guide-book in Irish to the material has been 
published, and its author, Mr. O’Sullivan, archivist of the Com- 
mission, has a companion volume in English in the press which 
runs to over 700 pp. 

Now what is the purpose of this MS. catalogue, this 
concordance to the fictions of literature and to the intricate 
fabric of Irish country life? We intend this catalogue for use, 
not for ornament. We hope in time to see it in general use, 
to put it at the disposal of research workers, and to have it 
recognised as a source of information to students of Irish literature, 
history and language. There they will find an immense body of 
literary and linguistic material of great value with its wealth of 
word and phrase and idiom for which the exact. provenance is 
given. There are references there to many thousands of proverbs, 
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rimes, riddles and games. Folk-songs—perhaps 10,000 of them. 
Folk-tales a like number. Place-names, family names, and 
notes on the distribution and history of many Irish families. 
What you would expect, I suppose, in a catalogue of Irish folk- 
lore. A census of the Irish fairies. A catalogue of ghosts. A 
passport to Romance and the fireside literature which has found 
on the utmost shores of the Western World a haven after a restless 
pilgrimage down the ages from India and Thibet and the lands 
of Prester John. 

But you will find there, when the work of indexing is over, 
a guide to a world of which the professed historian knows almost 
nothing, of which practically nothing has been recorded in writing 
—a guide to the Hidden Ireland, an indispensable source to the 
student of the social history of the Irish people. The work of 
the year of the Irish countryside, the daily tasks associated with 
life on the farm, the sowing of seed, the reaping of harvest, trades 
and occupations, agriculture and pasture, fishing and hunting, 
house-types of to-day and a century ago, roads and communica- 
tions, fairs and markets, Church and State, Birth and Marriage 
and Death. This is not the place to enter into further detail— 
but you will understand, I am sure, from what I have said that 
the system embraces every aspect of the culture of the Irish 
countryside, a culture which in many respects was not only 
national but international as well. Here indeed are the State 
papers of generations of the unknown Irish dead. 

Sometimes well-meaning and occasionally supercilious (and 
superficial) people ask me: “ Well, what are you going to do 
with all this material? What is the use of gathering so many 
variants of tales and songs, and rimes and riddles? ”’ Cuz bono ? 
Let me explain briefly : 

First of all the material is not for sale: it belongs to the 
Irish people, it. was written down from the recital of Irishmen 
and women, and some day, please God, it will be given back to 
the Irish people for them to read, and to take pride in and to 
cherish. As to the importance of variants, no scientific study of 
any aspect of our literary, or social history is possible without a 
body of evidence from which to draw conclusions, to draw maps 
showing regional distribution and the like. No two tellings of 
a tale are the same, nor do two people sing a folk-song in the 
same way. The life and history of a tale or a song, a proverb 
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or a fairy tale, a riddle or a prayer, cannot be studied or under- 
stood in the absence of a body of variants, for in the structure 
of these variants lies the key to the origin of the species itself. 

Then there are the people who object to us when we speak 
of a system, of a method of work, of scientific handling of material, 
and international systems of cataloguing. Some have objected 
to our using telephones and typewriters and dictating machines, 
and really the whole idea of taking one’s job seriously was a 
source of intense irritation to them. 

But we are not concerned with these futilities. To our mind 
it is about time that the Irish people got a chance of having their 
own story recorded. Too many people have written books about 
them—it is now their turn to get books written themselves. 

In these books of theirs which we, their literary executors, 
will some day compile, is set down for the first time the simple 
annals of the Irish countryside, the story of an indestructible 
nation. 

A rough division of Irish traditional lore is that into (1) 
Literature and (2) Oral History. For an understanding of both 
a thorough knowledge of the Irish language and its written 
literature is necessary. But it would be a mistake to imagine 
that the key to a vanished world is to be found only in the narrow 
belt of sea-board in which as by a miracle the old Gaelic world 
finds to-day a perilous sanctuary. There is in this Irish Gaeltacht 
more of medieval literary remains than anywhere else in western 
Europe. There is in the Gaeltacht a wealth of oral tradition which 
has preserved the memory of custom and belief and the Gaelic 
Weltanschauung at one time common to most of Ireland and 
Scotland—indeed common all over the Atlantic culture-district 
when the world was young. It has been our endeavour to rescue 
from decay and oblivion this ancient cultural heritage preserved 
in Irish in the memories of the old generation. But the Gaelic 
proverb: Is fairsing i Hive: Ireland is a big place—has been 
present in our minds, and so the work of collection spread over 
the Gaelic border into the rest of Ireland whose tongue is English 
but whose heart is Irish. In every townland throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland are still living men and women 
who have preserved in English much that the present Gaeltacht 
never knew or has forgotten. And all this too we are taking 
down. We know no linguistic or political borders. To be quite 
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consistent the Irish Folklore Commission should collect the oral 
tradition of Ireland’s first colony, Western Scotland, in whose 
tales the heroes and the heroines are still Irish citizens, the kings 
and queens are always Irish, and the giants and fairies and all 
the exotic dramatis personae of fireside fiction have their domicile 
ann an Kivinn—in Ireland. I hope some day that in friendly 
collaboration Scottish and Irish Gaels will join in the recording— 
the last census-taking—of Scottish oral tradition. 

Irish fairies have no politics, so far as I know; they are just 
Irish, and Irish they must always be. But while they have no 
politics no Irish politician can ignore them, for they have always 
played an important part in the development of our history. 
And the student of the two great literary and cultural movements 
of this century in Ireland must bear them in mind also, for the 
daoine sidhe have been active behind the scenes, and have guided 
the youthful steps in the land of literature of Yeats and A, of 
Hyde and Larminie, and Lady Gregory. Indeed, I often think 
that the people of the sidhe were partly responsible for Yeats 
winning the Nobel Prize in gratitude for his friendship. It was 
a pity Yeats did not meet Irish-speaking fairies. | 

The student of Irish folklore, whether his interests be 
primarily literary or historical, must approach his studies from a 
comparative or an international standpoint. If he be a medievalist 
he is quite at home and needs no guide through the golden land. 
For in Irish folk-literature we have the last echo of medieval 
romance. The fireside tales of Ireland have their origin—many 
of them, at any rate—in a world as far removed from the medieval 
period as that loosely defined period of time is from us. They 
were told when Homer was a lad, when the Odyssey was unwritten. 
They are the very stuff of the oldest literature of the West and 
of the Orient, and to this remote island of ours they have come— 
not all of them, but a good number—by various ways at various 
times—in them one hears “‘ the murmurings of a thousand and 
yet a thousand years.” Their study brings us into a world far 
beyond our borders, and without a generous linguistic equipment 
few students of the folktale can travel far. The most important 
languages for the research worker into the literature of fairyland 
are, of course, the languages of those countries whose people are 
house-proud, and with whom I wish we had closer connections— 
Sweden and Denmark, Norway and Finland. German and 
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French are indispensable, fot in them are written many of the 
standard books of reference. 

But the greatest service the Irish folklorist can do to his 
own country and to the world of scholarship at large is to collect 
and to make available the wealth of medieval tradition, which, by 
the dispensation of Providence, is still happily preserved in Ireland. 
It is an immense task this work of ‘collection and synthesis ; 
much had been done in the past seven years—but Ireland in 
this field at least covers a wider area than many parts of the 
Continent, and we have made but a beginning only. Much 
still awaits collection, much will be lost before our workers can 
save it. But enough will remain of a treasure house of fact and 
fiction, which in the West and North of Europe has no parallel. 
Some day no one will live in Ireland, as no one lives to-day in 
Holland or in Sweden, to tell a medieval folktale. But the 
memory of the Irish dead who from one generation to another 
have handed down the tales and the traditions of the past—their 
memory will, please God, be preserved in the immense body of 
literary and historical material which, thanks to a native govern- 
ment, 1s now being recorded. - And some day a generation of 
Irishmen will understand this message from the past, and will 
treasure it and remember. 


TWO: MEN WITH A FACE. 
By Padraic Fallon. 


HEN Keane Et Cie made his morning round of the business 
which he had built up by hardwork, clockwork and 
some genius, he never failed to visit the backstores to 

make sure that the Judgeen, one of the yard-hands, was in time 
at his work. He would stalk through the yard, his tailcoat 
flying, his grey locks flickering with electricity, and fling a question 
like a bomb at his obsequious yard-foreman. 

~ The-laddo in yet? Eh?” 

“He is, sir.” 
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“ Hah! Change before death. Give him a gold medal— 
if he pays for it himself.’’ 

But it often happened that the Judgeen wasn’t in. Then 
Keane, just as he was, would cross the square and the little 
tumbling bridge, and enter the Dowry, a thatched muddy lane- 
way which was all that remained of the old moat under the 
battlements. | The Judgeen’s mother would feel his presence 
even before he turned the corner and run from the halfdoor to 
the Judgeen’s bed, wringing her hands‘ 

‘“ He’s coming, he’s coming. Get up, your lodagh. Quick ! 
Quick! Oh I’m disgraced with you!” 

Before the Judgeen could lift his head, Keane, as bright as a 
buccanneer, would be standing outside the door. 

“Send him out to me, Woman! Don’t fool me! He is not 
gone out the backway. Come out, you slob, you slug, you soft 
blanket merchant !”’ 

And there, before an audience of blowsy women and school- 
going children, while the little mother pleaded pitifully with her 
hands over the halfdoor, the Judgeen would be sacked. 

But the little mother never despaired. In a day or two she 
would begin to lay cunning siege to the old man. She would come 
with the rent of the cottage and present it with a sigh. “I’m 
before me time, sir, but if I put it off, maybe I’ll not be able to 
pay at all now that Johnny isn’t working—’” 

“And why isn’t Johnny working ? ” 

“Musha, you know yourself, sir.” 

“ Because he’s a sloven, a sloth, a sleeper, an idler and a liar 
of the first water. You want me to take him back now. I will 
not. He puts me thoughts astray on me. He’s healthy and 
ablebodied enough. And look! How does he spend his time 
when he leaves here of an evening. Waiting for the night mail 
to come in to see the people passing. And then home to you 
in the middle of the night with some big story of something that 
happened to him at the railway station. Hah! Look at me! 
I was reared in the same little houseen in the Dowry which I’m 
letting to you for the small sum of 2/6 per week. Think of that! 
And look at me now—’”’ 

‘Ah, sure there’s no one like yourself, sir.” 

“TOOK AT ME NOW! All because I never played the 
idler. I could buy up this town.” 
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In the end her persistence would win him over. 

“ Ah, he'll go to the bad entirely on me, sir, if he hasn’t 
yourself to talk wise to him. And what have I but himself. 
Now I don’t know what I[’ll do.” 

“ Keep him from idling. That’s all. Go home now, and 
send him straight here to me till I talk a bit of sense into him.”’ 

And when she left, he wov'* turn to the darkness where the 


two old men were scratching the ledgers. ‘‘ Do you know what 
the ruffian told me the last time? Oh, the blessed and holy 
liar.”’ He would pause then and do some rubberwork with the 


muscles of his face till by some miracle the brightness went out 
of his features and they assumed the dead mask of the Judgeen. 
Then speaking in the Judgeen’s mincing meticulous voice he 
would talk away as if to himself. “A little woman got off the 
train, sir, and she looking very frightened. She looked this way 
and that way for a bit and then she saw meself and I smoking 
me pipe. Sure I looked at her too, for I was wondering what 
put the fright on her and we kept looking at each other on and 
off until the train went out. D’you know then what happened ? 
She walked up to meself, she did, and she says to me: ‘ D’you 
know a decent house, mister, where a girl could spend the night 
at a cheap price. I’ve me ticket home to Claremorris, but I’ve 
only one sixpence in me pocket and indeed, I’m in terrible 
trouble !’ ” 

“Don’t mind the money,” says I. “ But if you’re in trouble, 
maybe a man like myself could be of assistance to you.” 

Like that I said it, nice and soft, and the poor girl started to 
cry to herself. ‘Come with me,” says meself. ‘‘ Come now 
quick,’’ says I, for Jack Mahon the porter was eying the pair of 
us, “and you can stay with me mother.” 

“I might be bringing danger on you,” says she. 

‘““ Never mind the danger,” says meself. ‘A man is no 
man if he shirks a bit of danger.” 

And d’you know what she told me Oh, on me oath, it’s 
true. “‘ That she was a servant girl in Liverpool and that she 
was running away from a big black nigger who wanted to marry 
her. He said he was going to take a jack-knife to her if she 
didn’t agree. Ah, the poor little girl! ‘And he may be on the 
next train,’ says she.”’ - 
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“ Pll have a nice welcome for him,” says I. “ It’s no girl he’ll 
be dealing with now.” 

‘And that satisfied her, d’you know, and she stayed the 
night in our little houseen and we sent her home the next day. 
And would you believe it, sir, that very night who’d step off the 
night mail but a big bucko of a blackman... .” 

The mincing drone would rise triumphantly, and Keane 
at the climax would brighten till you’d think a little river was 
rising inside him. Then the sympathetic cackle of the old book- 
keepers would rouse him. He would resume his own face and 
speaking in his normal voice, remark after a bit as if coming out 
of a sleep: ‘Oh, the holy and blessed liar !”’ 

And afterwards, when the Judgeen with words running 
down his bald skull like rain down an eggshell, had left the office, 
he would stalk up and down for a bit, muttering: ‘Sure ’twill 
do no good, no good at all. It’s a fooleen I’m talking to.” 

And indeed if he took the notion to go to the train that very 
night, he would find the Judgeen in his usual nook by the tank- 
house, aloof as ever, smoking his pipe, ready the minute the 
train roared in, to put his pipe in his pocket and parade fussily 
up and down the platform, sticking his grave pompous head into 
an odd compartment here and there to throw a stern admonishing 
glance at the occupants. And if Paddy Keyes, the solicitor, were 
present, Old Keane would leave the station snorting, for Paddy’s 
idea of fun was to send the Judgeen on some fool’s errand along 
the carriages. ‘‘ I’m expecting Sir William Tell, the well-known 
appleman, Johnny, a well-spoken man like yourself, with side- 
whiskers ... .” 

‘‘ Before God,’’ Keane said to his two book-keepers. ‘‘ That 
laddo makes me want to commit murder. He’s anybody’s fool.”’ 

So when the little mother died, and there was nobody to 
pour water over the Judgeen’s head of a morning, he was sacked 
once more for being late, and this time finally, for there was no 
pitiful little face to peer up at Keane Et Cie in the darkness of the 
office and plead for him. The Judgeen never bothered him for 
his job, and were it not that the rent was unpaid and that Keyes 
at the club was always laughing at some jape or other he had put 
over the little man at the night mail, he might have dropped out 
of Keane’s kin altogether, even in that little walled town where 
the flat boredom of the green lands set people grinding one on 
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the other’s company like pebble-stones in a swell. The rent was a 
month overdue before one of the old book-keepers broached it 
to him. 

‘And why,”’ he asked, “‘ did you not tell me this before. A 
month! Four weeks at two and sixpence. Ten shillings. Will 
you kindly tell me what I pay you for? Send for the laddo ! ”’ 

' The laddo was sent for without result, so the following 
morning, Keane Et Cie in person strode down the Dowry as of old. 
This time, however, there was no little woman and no open door. 
Keane knocked. He knocked until he drew the attention of the 
Timbermen who were harnessing their big horses in the stables 
opposite, and they all came out to give him a hand. He drew 
back and left them to it. One of them hammered the door, 
another lobbed stones down the chimney, another rattled the 
window, and the fourth who was a bugler in the Volunteers did a 
vocal imitation of the Reveille. It took a considerable time to 
get results and there was a chirping crowd around the door when 
at last a small meticulous voice could be heard somewhere under 
the phlegm of sleep. 

; “Who is there, may I ask ?”’ 

And the timbermen, bass, baritone, tenor, and faked con- 
tralto rose to the occasion. — 

“Ali Baba and the forty thieves.’’ 

“The Peeler and the Goat.” 

“Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
Amurrica.”’ 

“Sarah Curran. Bould Robert arise! ”’ 

The next thing that happened took the crowd by surprise. 
The door opened with a clatter and a sudden little figure with a 
dull outraged face appeared there in his shirt and slung a wicked 
bucket of water over them all without fear or favour. The face 
boggled a little, certainly, when its eyes fell on the swallow-tailed 
Keane who was dressing down his drenched coatfront with a 
large white handkerchief, but the voice addressed them all 
impartially. 

“ TIL put manners on the next one of you that lays a hand 
on me front door. Be off now, or Ill call the peelers ! ”’ 

And the door shut as suddenly as it. opened. 

That day the Judgeen sold every stick of his little bit of 
furniture and removed himself to a room in another cottage 
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farther down the Dowry where the only rent required of him was 
an hour of his time every evening in rubbing the cramps out of 
the legs of his landlord, an old bedridden pensioner who was glad 
of his company when his married daughter left him at night. 
But he paid old Keane, tramping into the office on top of the 
two ancients. “‘ And I want a resate, too, Mr. Keane. You're 
not going to fool me as you fooled many another man.” 

“You, you’re an impertinent waster,’ Keane stuttered. 

“Even a worm will turn, Mr. Keane. And its time some- 
body gave you a pedigree. Who are you at all but ould Sammy 
Keane, the bone and bottle man out of the Dowry.”’ 

But Keane gleamed and glittering leaned over and slapped 
his face. The Judgeen took it with a face of stone. 

“ I’ve two witnesses that you struck me, Mr. Keane. Gimme 
my resate now.’”’ And he stamped out and went along to Paddy 
Keyes. 

At the court, the Judgeen-was in his element. His grave 
ponderous answers and his reverened head together with the fact 
that he had sold his furniture to pay his rent easily weighed down 
the angry testimony of old Keane and his two prejudiced witnesses. 
He got two pounds damages which old Keane, swinging wildly 
out of court, swore he would never pay. Later, of course, he 
did pay. 

From that out he kept a rare eye on the Judgeen. He, too, 
for a bit never missed the night mail. Then he got influenza and 
was laid up for-a couple of months and after that was only allowed 
to go out occasionally. 

But he seemed never to lose touch with the Judgeen. 

“Would you believe it,’ he told his two old book-keepers, 
“the laddo is ringing the bell now for the mail instead of the 
porter. Was there ever such a fool? D’you know what he 
told a man the other night ? ”’ 

And he would assume the face of the Judgeen to the very 
life till the chuckles of the two ancients woke him out of his 
monologue. It became a common thing for him now to talk to 
them that way, and the two of them often wondered how he 
managed to hear all the stories he told them about the Judgeen. 
And the monologues got so long that in order to keep up with 
their work they had to keep cyphering surreptitiously while he 
talked. | Then one day when he had bored them for an hour 
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longer than usual, one of them made a discovery. It took his 
breath away at first, it was so unbeliveable, but he worked over 
it till all the facts and the fancies fitted, then he leaned over the 
desk to his alter ego and said: ‘‘D’you know, the Boss 
was seventy-seven last June? ”’ 

The other pondered that for a bit. “Aye, indeed. He'sa 
great man for that age.”’ 

“He was,’’ the Discoverer said with slow emphasis. “‘ But 
lookit ! The man—is—failing.”’ 

His companion laid down his pen and pondered anew. 
“ Begannies, aye! ‘Tis that what ails him.”’ 

Then the unbelievable happened. The Judgeen was found 
on the railway line one night after the train had pulled out. He 
wasn’t mangled or anything like that, there was only a slow 
bruise on the top of his head where he had hit a sleeper. The 
question was: how and why did he fall from the platform. 

And Paddy Keyes, the deputy coroner, gave the answer in 
correct medico-legal terminology, and then looking over the 
twelve men who squatted round him on cane chairs, he said to 
them in a curiously cold brooding voice. ‘“‘ In other words, men, 
the poor little B died of plain starvation.” 

Old Keane only grew more vacant when he heard the verdict. 
“Who'll ring the bell now for the train.?’’ he asked his two 
bookmen. And on the following night he met the mail himself 
and shambled along the length of carriages, just as the Judgeen 
used to do, and on the night following that again, he amused and 
shocked the traingoers by ringing the bell, shocked them because 
in face and bearing he was a cruel caricature of the grotesque 
little man who was so lately dead. 

The next day was Sunday. And at second Mass the parish 
priest took the Judgeen for his text, and castigated the town for 
having allowed a human being to die of such a thing as hunger. 

He wept on the altar. 

And while the congregation, hushed and moved beyond 
itself, waited for him to regain his composure, old Keane, fidgetting 
excitedly in his seat, stood up suddenly and shambled wildly down 
the aisle to the door, his umbrella waving in his hand. Seconds 
later, he burst into the sacristy where the old sacristan secure in 
the quiet odours of candles and wine, was toasting his toes 
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gesture, almost speechless in his urgency. 

SO OO ieee OU. es OU). Hurry! Hurry | 1 can’t: 
Out of respect I can’t. You! You! You can. Will you go 
out and tell him—” 

The poor sacristan was trembling. “:But what—who— 
what ? ”’ 

Keane wrung his hands, his umbrella dropping with a crash 
in that quiet place. He tiptoed to the door leading out to the 
altar. ‘Oh, he musn’t cry for me,” he said. He musn’t!”’ 

The sacristan caught him. “Sh! Sh! What is it? 
What’s wrong with you at all? ” 

Keane looked at him then, and his face was the shrunken 
dull mask of the Judgeen. ‘‘ He musn’t be crying for me,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Tell him, tell him I’m not dead at all!” 


THE DRAMA OF THE DIASPORA 
By A. J. Leventhal 


HERE must be many people alive who remember the 
founding of the Yiddish Theatre in Roumania in 1876. 
Circumstances have so ordered it that those whg saw this 

drama born may yet be able to attend at its obsequies. The 
language itself claims to go back to the Germany of the fifteenth 
century but it has had to wait until the nineteenth century before 
acquiring a literature of any value. The Yiddish language is 
now utterly different from German and hardly recognisable by 
Germans. With its sprinkling of Russian, Polish, French, 
Lithuanian, English and American it seems to deserve the 
contemptuous term of jargon which was hurled at it in the time 
of Moses Mendelsohn. But the insult, as with the Tories, was 
accepted as a compliment and the devotees of the language 
have ever since spoken proudly of it as Jargon. Indeed, the 
Yiddishists may well be proud of the creations in this despised 
tongue—a tongue despised equally by the speakers of the language 
as by outsiders. For, like some native Irish speakers, they look 
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upon their mother tongue as something low—a language of the 
poor and the dowritrodden. But out of the sorrow of Jewish 
ghetto life, out of the long misery of the exile, the language has 
acquired a uniqueness and an adequacy which is startling in its 
faithful reflection of the material and spiritual tumult of the 
background. It was not until some fifty years ago that the 
beginnings of a rich literature showed itself, which was to develop 
impressively in magnitude and value. 

In order to understand the content of Yiddish literature and 
its drama one must indicate briefly the intellectual life lived in 
the ghettoes. The Christian acceptance of fate was the rule. 
The Jews bent their backs and turned their cheeks to the blows 
and obloquy. Physical courage seemed to them to be of as little 
value as Aristotle’s Poetics to a Bermondsey boxer. The bravery 
of asceticism was the ideal. The apex of this ideal was a 
martyrdom. ' The apprenticeship was a devotion to study of the 
Talmud or, with some sects, the Zohar—the hand-book of the 
Cabbalists who are in the main responsible for hermetic Societies, 
have provided Masonry with symbols and Feuchtwanger with an 
unforgetable character. Their whole thought was turned inward 
and Heavenward, never outward and earthward. There was no 
room for secular reading, no place for the arts. Religion was 
purely spiritual. God was one and He was without an image. 
Whatever impulse there was for romance expressed itself through 
the Maggid—a sort of shanachie—an ambulant preacher in parable 
who pointed his moral with extravagant allegory. 

The first evidence of Yiddish drama, as in most drama, is 
to be found in Mysteries. Biblical scenes were enacted at festivals 
but particularly during Purim. The Purimspiel is a very old 
institution. It commemorated the overthrow of Haman and the 
rise of Esther, goes back to Talmudic times and persists to this 
day. With Yiddish as the language of the people it soon became 
common to perform the Purim play in that language. A few 
plays appeared here and there at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century but it was Goldfaden who laid its real foundations in 
1876. He wrote play after play, borrowing, pagiarising, adapting 
with complacency. He had little technique. Despite all this he 
delighted his audiences. He gave them not only drama but opera. 
He merged folk tunes and synagogue chants into his plays. Heroic 
bible sagas and quaint ghetto characters provided him with 
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subjects for treatment in the grand manner as well as an outlet 
for his satire. Soon Goldfaden was compelled to migrate from 
Russia where he had moved from Roumania. His plays preceded 
him and no programme in the Jewish world was complete without 
his name. In Russia, Poland, Galicia, in New York, Paris and 
London—everywhere he was played and appreciated. Even in 
Dublin there were performances some thirty-five years ago of 
two of his operatic plays: Shulamith and Bar Kochba. All who 
heard the plaintive cadences of his songs and who laughed at the 
broad antics of his comic characters—whether they understood 
the language or not—were conscious that they were witnessing 
something unique in drama. The Jewish audiences felt that for 
the first time their despised jargon was being lifted out of the 
muddy ghetto lanes into the clean air of poesy. They heard their 
mothers’ lullabies on the stage and were moved, as negroes must 
have been when they too first listened to their homely spirituals 
apotheosed to a symphonic orchestral concert. 

It- was in America that a sound footing was found for the 
Yiddish theatre. Though Goldfaden supported by another original 
dramatist was its backbone, a low level of dramatic production 
obtained. Third rate New York plays were translated or imitated 
in the desire to cater for uncultured tastes. Nevertheless, despite 
the managerial eye on the box office it was possible to slip in plays 
adapted from Schiller and Lessing. 

The very difficulties which beset the growth of the theatre 
were those which the rising young writers experienced in their 
own lives—poverty and the indifference of their own people. 
There were other hindrances. Yet, despite Russian pogroms and 
the numerus clausus which kept Jews out of the Universities, the 
walls of the ghetto began to crumble down. Over them poured 
the reverberation of the voices of Western culture. A flood of 
translation into Yiddish appeared. Everywhere in the diaspora 
where the language was spoken eager young men and women 
read Ibsen, Strindberg and Schopenhauer. Gogol and Dostoieffsky, 
when they could not be read in the original, were soon at hand 
in Yiddish. Avid for modernity, the writers of the past were 
neglected. Knut Hamsun and Zola were preferred to Racine 
and Fielding. The young people irked under the restriction 
imposed within the community just as the earlier generation 
were humbled by the indignities imposed from without. Now 
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the world had poured out its treasure for them. Feverishly they 
dipped into the glittering mass. | Labour problems, freethought 
and revolution were in the air. But above all there was art, 
literature and the new drama. Tired of the Bible, with the Talmud 
grown lifeless through centuries of gloss, they took to romances 
and found a response to their embittered thoughts in the realism 
of the day. 

In the morbidity of the too-zealously observant Zola, in the 
extravagant pain of Knut Hamsun’s Hunger, in the persecution 
mania of Strindberg and Tolstoy, these nervous temperamental 
Jews, themselves smarting under the double injustice of narrowness 
within their own community and cruelty and intolerance without, 
thought to find balm and inspiration. They grabbed avidly at 
the treasure which Western culture offered them without realising 
that it was as of little value as the treasure in Pinski’s comedy 
of the same name. Nothing was more unreal than this so-called 
realism of the fin-de-siécle. This, however, was not at once realised 
and some of the realistic literature published in Yiddish was as 
untrue to life as it was foreign to the spirit of the people. The 
theatre was more fortunate for this phase of inspiration gave birth 
to Shalom Asch whose macabre imagination and lyrical and 
dramatic power place him among the foremost dramatists of 
modern times. 

Two dramatists remained impervious to this influence, or at 
any rate only allowed it to operate in so far as it provided the urge 
to dramatic effort. Such were Anski and Perez Hirschbein. 
Anski went through many phases of life and managed to cram in 
to it such occupations as miner, woodcutter, locksmith, bookbinder, 
editor, professor and political revolutionary which caused _ his 
expulsion from Russia. The work by which he is best known is 
The Dybbuk which was written out of the heart of Polish Jewish 
life. It may be that the world’s between-wars preoccupation with 
spirits and spiritualism, which strangely enough more often 
receives its 1mprimatur from aged scientists than from ministers 
of religion, was in part responsible for the vogue of this play, but 
its appeal is more fundamental. It was written by a man steeped 
in the Zohar, himself a member of the Hassidic sect who were 
impregnated with its mystical doctrines. These people have their 
mystic tradition as other Jews have their tangible religious 
tradition. Apart from the Mosaic law and the rabbinic oral laws, 
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the Hassidim have the Kabbalah with its symbols, superstitions 
and mysteries. To this add a joy in prayer, a belief that lively 
worship is as efficacious as fasting and solemnity. They do not 
decry abstinence from food or humility, but merriment, good 
fellowship and an incredible altruism together with the belief in 
the magic power of the holy word mark them out distinctly from 
other Jews. 

It is in this atmosphere that the tragedy of The Dybbuk is 
played out. There is nothing really unacceptable from the point 
of view of universality in the story of the young Cabbalist and the 
woman he loves. God or destiny has created them for each other 
before their birth. The girl’s father introduces another man to 
whom he offers his daughter’s hand in marriage. The predestined 
lover becomes aware of this, dies, and his soul being unable to 
fulfil its earthly destiny, invests the body of the girl on the eve 
of her wedding day. The marriage cannot proceed until the 
dybbuk or demon is expelled from the body of the bride. The 
Rabbi and his acolytes with difficulty effect the exorcism but 
only at the expense of the death of the girl whose soul departs 
with that of her lover. 

There is nothing more unreal than this play, yet so unob- 
trusively does it intermingle the natural with the supernatural, 
that the audience accepts it as being a slice of normal life and is 
moved by the strange triangle of a man, a maid and a spirit, in 
a greater degree than they might have been by the other permuta- 
tions of the theme on the regular stage. 

If it had not been for the Vilna troup of Yiddish actors that 
toured the world some years ago it is doubtful whether the play 
would have received such universal acceptance. Thousands 
crowded to see their performance at:the Kingsway Theatre in 
London and the Champs Elysées in Paris though they did not 
understand one word of the language. There was something of 
the silent cinema in their gesture; their facial expression told 
their emotions equally with their words. Here, in translation, 
is a French comment on the morrow of their performance :— 


“Players of Paris, you who breathe after each line like 
a forge bellows, you who strut in elegant clothes, who whisper 
and roar whilst twisting like contortionists, all you who are 
lashed into a fine frenzy or are languorous, come and admire 
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this illustrious simplicity and learn once and for all that the 
sole art of the actor is suggestion.” 


Perez Hirschbein has many of Anski’s characteristics but he 
is more ghostly than spiritual. If there were to be a model for 
a play depending largely for its effects on the terror induced by 
the supernatural then Hirschbein’s Haunted Inn would serve as 
such. There is no Edgar Wallace-keep-you-guessing-murderer, 
no stagey terror-inspiring contraptions. Yet Hirschbein seems 
to convince his characters as he does his audience that the haunted 
inn is the cause of all the troubles that beset the household. He 
is a lesser artist than Anski because his symbolism confuses rather 
than helps the action. That was his unfortunate dip into Western 
culture’s lucky bag. It is not immediately obvious that the haunted 
inn in the play symbolises parental reStraint. Maeterlinck has 
left his mark on Hirschbein but it is only a mark, a mere speck 
in the moonlike splendour of his invention. There are no bright 
colours, nuance rather; there is almost a Celtic twilight atmos- 
phere. Indeed, the opening has all the air of an Irish peasant 
play, more realistically so, for a calf and chickens run across the 
stage. Already there is an indication of conflict. The father 
has arbitrarily chosen a husband for his daughter Meta and the 
bargain is made between the parents on both sides but the first 
curtain goes down on the hint of an understanding between the 
girl and Itzig her wild sweetheart. The whole scene has the grim 
background of the haunted inn investing everything with a drear 
foreshadowing. Meta is obviously fretting under the restraint 
of home life; her proposed husband can only offer her a 
continuance of this life. And so she is drawn to the lawless Itzig 
who carries her off as Peer Gynt does Ingrid from under the very 
wedding canopy—carries her off in a wild dance to the consterna- 
tion of the assembled guests. 

The haunted inn was to be rebuilt to provide a home for 
Meta and the husband chosen for her by her father. Skilfully 
we are led to believe that the spirits of the inn have been flouted, 
are pursuing their enemies and must be propitiated. In some 
curious way Itzig becomes identified with these spirits. Although 
there is nothing more natural than the arrival at the wedding 
feast of the rich merchants who provide gifts and music and 
leave, yet they seem to make the abduction easier for Itzig. 
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Itzig, the rapscallion of the village, shows no fear of the inn, 
all the others being terrified. But the strange guests, the gifts 
and the abduction set a whole whirligig of superstition and fear 
afoot and one cannot but believe that malign influences are at 
work. The obsession of the haunted inn and its evil power brings 
calamity on the whole house to which the demented father after 
burning the inn, himself applies the brand. The symbol of 
restraint is destroyed and Itzig and Meta escape through the 
window into the free air. 

This is on the whole one of the few happily resolving plays 
in Yiddish drama, for there is at least a final escape for the two 
lovers from parental bonds. This.:may also symbolise the deliver- 
ance of the young Jew from the besetting narrowness of ghetto 
life. The same hopeful note runs through The Stranger, produced 
here several years ago by the Dublin Drama League. A miserable 
little hovel is made the happiest of dwelling places by the visit 
of a strange old woman. The play is reminiscent of The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back with its suggestion of divine interference 
in the life of ordinary people. What Hirschbein has done in this 
little fantasy is to satisfy for once the Jewish craving for magical 
intervention to set right their out-of-joint existences. There is a 
common saying among Jews that one must not assert that the 
Messiah will come tomorrow but that he is-coming today. And 
for once he comes in the guise of an old woman, unrecognised, 
with a heavy load on his back—the burden of Israel’s woes. His 
burden, however, is lightened at his departure since joy has 
been brought into one home. 

Let us now turn to the realistic drama, at the head of which 
stands Shalom Asch. There is a marked difference between 
Asch and the author of The Dybbuk. Anski drew his inspiration 
entirely from his Hassidic environment. He looked sympa- 
thetically at the spiritual life of his fellows. | Asch likewise 
understands his people but his mind already atavistically gloomed 
is made yet more sombre by his contact with the European wave 
of Schopenhauerism allied to Strindbergian neuroticism. _ And so 
in his work there is a hopelessness besetting the most ambitious 
of his characters. He descends into the’ depths and watches the 
struggles of the lowliest creatures to raise themselves in the eyes 
of God and man only to be thrown back again by either God or 
man. In the God of Vengeance the entremetteur aspires: to be 
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considered a man among men and desires the respect of the 
community, wishing before all to keep his daughter innocent. 
But there is no escape ; out of this sordidness can come nothing 
but a greater sordidness. Although the father has succeeded by 
euile in causing his gift of a Scroll of the Law to be accepted by 
the congregation, thus considering himself equal among them 
_and entitled to seek out a learned religious husband for his daughter, 
his ambition receives a bitter blow. This daughter of his whom 
he fondly believed to have kept a nunlike seclusion, away from 
the debaucheries of his cellars and through whom he had hoped 
to rise to middle class respectability, the girl who, provided his 
one urge to escape from a traffic in which circumstances had 
entangled him, runs off with one of his low associates, leaving 
her father to rail against the divine vengeance, 

Mottke the Thief provides the same story of thwarted refor- 
mation. Mottke, however, is more sincere than the father in the 
God of Vengeance. Anski and Hirschbein can only invent types 
but Asch gives a pulsating reality to his characters. Mottke’s 
conversion is no death bed frailty ; it arises out of an impulse 
to good awakened by love. It matters little that his passion is 
not returned. As on an early Christian martyr a halo of humility 
descends upon him. If he stole as a boy it was through hunger. 
If he murdered it was through an elemental urge together with 
the impulse to please the one woman beside his mother who had 
shown him kindness. But for love he will strip himself of every- 
thing, give up friends and livelihood, attend Synagogue and put 
his life in peril by confessing his homicide. 

Again and again Asch returned to the theme of frustrated 
endeavour. In the League of the Weak the deceived wife and the 
cuckold husband depart from the village, leaving their respective 
partners behind. But the wife rides as a queen upon.a horse— 
the queen of her companion’s fancy. She holds court in a sheltered 
corner of the market place where the strangest nightbirds are 
gathered. But it is all a dream ; these weaklings have not dared 
to move from the room through the partition of which they can 
hear the laughter of their unfaithful consorts. 

David Pinski deserves more than the brief mention I can 
give him here. Essentially realist, he differs from Asch in that 
he can write comedy as well as tragedy. But Yiddish comedy is 
rarely pure fun ; it is either satiric or on the fringe of tears. This is 
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a racial characteristic. Jews are nearly always biting critics like 
Heine or satiric like Zangwill. This is even more marked in 
Yiddish writers; their greatest humourist, Shalom Aléichem, 
makes his jokes against a tragic background rather like Sean 
O’Casey. Pinski, in his one-act comedy Crifples, makes fun 
out of a number of beggars quarreling for the best place at the 
exit of a house of worship. Here is the case made against a 
persistent one-armed ex-son-of-toil :— 


“Did you ever hear such claims for consideration! You 
botch-toiler, son of a peasant, how dare you approach us ? 
How dare you class yourself of our company ? We are born 
cripples I’ll have you know. Cripples from our mothers’ 
womb, God-given cripples, cripples by the grace of God ! 
We were cripples even when we were in the lap of the 
POL Re See We are chosen cripples.” 


His play The Treasure provides the weird scene of a whole 
village treasure ‘hunting among the graves of the local cemetery. 
Both Asch and Pinski seem to have captured the Rops quality 
of the Nineties. Strange malformed figures with an eerie humour 
run across their stage. They are not evil like Beardsley’s dwarfs 
but monstrous ghetto-begotten morons. 

. The main motif in Yiddish drama is pessimism, brought 
about by centuries of suffering. Hope remains bravely inex- 
tinguishible and that is the burden of Arenstein’s Eternal Song. 
There are four characters: a factory hand whose pittance grows 
less with drink and advancing age, his wife driven by poverty 
into a mechanical acceptance of her fate, their young and romantic 
daughter and her lover strong in his ambitious youth. Their 
betrothal does not end in the cloying cinema embrace. The lovers 
droop into the background, the stage darkens and the parents 
recall their own wretched story begun with equally lofty hopes :— 

— Every year poverty and a baby. 

— Soon they will be singing the same song. 

— Who? 

— Our children. 

The Jew from an abundance of mysticism and a plethora of prayer 
has fallen into a realist rationalism, a grim gloom that mocks at 
the happiness that is for an hour. 

This is, very briefly indeed, Yiddish drama or rather an 
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indication of the temper of the plays written in that language. 
If there is gloom and satire it is that this was the only possible 
attitude of a suffering people who had appeared to have lost all 
hope and it is fitting that their mood should find expression in 
Yiddish the language of their exile. 

Is there a future for Yiddish literature, Yiddish drama and 
the Yiddish language? At first sight it would seem that the 
language is as alive as ever it was with its large dailies in New 
York and its many theatres in that city. These are deceptive 
signs. As a result of immigration into America being at first 
restricted and now ended there is no East European sustenance 
of the language. In the Western world it has become the language 
of the empty cradle—a childless language. Yiddish speaking 
parents may teach their children the language but it is only an 
echo to their grandchildren. There is besides no sentimental 
urge to learn it. The new national Jewish spirit is centred on 
the revival of Hebrew now generally spoken all over Jewish 
Palestine. In Russia, it would seem that Yiddish may expect 
a longer lease of life since Hebrew is banned by the Soviet as 
being nationalist whilst Yiddish is looked upon as the tongue of 
the proletariat. But there too with the communist careers open 
to the communist talents Rusification is far more likely. Yiddish 
appears to be doomed. Its place has been taken by Hebrew the 
language of revived hope as the former is the language of Jewish 
exile and sorrow. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays IN CRITICISM AND RESEARCH. By Geoffrey Tillotson, pp. XXX. + 215. 
Cambridge University Press. 1942. 15s. net. 


A scholarly and irritating book. The best chapters are those on Eighteenth 
Century Poetic Dicta and on Alexander Pope. But the point of view of Mr. 
Tillotson is detestable to me. The essay on “‘ William Morris, Word-Spinner ”’ is 
characteristic. _ To Mr. Tillotson, poetry is not a matter of inspiration but of 
laborious art. To me poetry is concerned with the capture of a mood or of some- 
thing seen: The best poem is not the most laboured, but the most spontaneous— 
a few lines that really express what the poet has felt or seen are worth a whole 
carefully-wrought poem. And again, Mr. Tillotson considers the poet to have 
his audience continually in mind ; the true poet cares nothing for his audience. 
He writes for himself, or for one other person only. 
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_ There is much that is entertaining and amusing: in this book, much that is 
futile and exasperating. The chapter on ‘‘ The Ancient Modern”’ is perhaps 
the most entertaining. 

Frankly I do not understand the diction (p.. 155) that ‘“‘ Dowson gave the 
English Alexandrine the flexibility of the French Alexandrine, ¢.g., 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion.” ¢ 
It is a good line, but in no way that I can see, more flexible than e.g. Spenser’s 
Alexandrines. The only departure from the ideal iambic-accentual ‘noun is in 
the inversion of “an old.” 

A great deal of the book was not worth reprinting, as it deals with ephemeral 
things of no lasting importance. After all, who cares about the ‘‘ Publication of 
Housman’s Comic Poems’”’? Housman was, in the “‘ Shropshire Lad”’ and in 
some of his “‘ Last Poems’’ a very great poet, but his Comic Poems are merely 
amusing exercises in verbal dexterity. 

T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 


MEMORIES OF VICTORIAN OxForD. By Sir Charles Oman, pp. XV. + 288. 
London: Methnen & Co., Ltd. 1941. 15s. net. 


This is a book for which I have nothing but praise—a charming and lovely 
book. The portrait of:the author which forms the frontispiece gives promise 
which is not belied. Sir Charles Oman, whose qualities as an historian I have no 
competence to appreciate, is a British Tory of the oldschool, who believes quite 
sincerely and honestly in the mission of the British Empire’ to distribute even- 
handed justice throughout the world. An Irishman can only smile, but he smiles 
with affectionate understanding of what was best, in many ways, in the England 
that once existed, the England that knew not trusts and cartels and big business 
and high finance, the Engand of the great Englishmen who had an ideal and pur- 
sued it unflinchingly—mistaken though we may believe it. Sir Charles Oman is a 
gentleman of the old school, in the very best sense of the word. There is no’ 
bitterness in him, nothing supercilious ; he loves Oxford and he loves England, 
and no one can quarrel with a man’s genuine loves. 

He has many obiter dicta which we can accept only as the expression of his 
temperament: e.g., ‘‘the fundamental-incompatibility of the combination of 
Hindus and Moslems on any terms, and the necessity of continuing a government 
which is just and equal for both.” (p. 67). 

‘“‘ Holding myself that history has mainly been affected by the personalities 
of a limited number of outstanding men, and that wars have often changed the 
whole face of the civilized world, I entered my protest against the ‘ evolutionary ’ 
theory of national and intellectual development, and came to the conclusion 


that history is . . . cataclysmic rather than a regular and logical process of 
events... And to decry and deny the effects of wars comes from mere 
humanitarian and pacifist prejudice.’’ (p. 161). 


Sir Charles Oman particularly dislikes Julius Caesar, Henry VIII, and 


Charles James Fox (p. 163). 
Julius Caesar is a “bald and still amorous dictator with his troupe 


‘of gangsters.” 
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“T think that it is the pose of the ostentatious saviour of society that most 
disgusts me—whether the poseur is tyrant or demagoguc . . .I have a special 
sympathy for the champions of lost causes . . . like the the younger Cato or 
Gencral Robert E. Lee ’’ (pp. 163-4). Here, indeed, we may agree with him ! 

There are many interesting sketches of Oxford celebrities. Jowett 1s a 
“ruthless seeker after notoriety ’’ (p. 209). Oman disliked Walter Pater's 
‘precious style’”’ and “ thought not too well of his historical outlook.”’ It is 
true that Cato’s work abounds in inaccuracies, but people of my generation felt 
his influence very strongly, perhaps too strongly. 

Oman was, in University politics, an extreme Conservative. He deplores 
(p. 234) the possibility of taking ‘‘ a degree in French, Italian or English, without 
having any preliminary mastery of the ancient classics which lie at the bottom 
of the literature of all these languages.”’ 

I must, in conclusion, quote one of the “ howlers ’’ which Sir Charles records 
from a geography paper :—‘ Ballarat is a gambling resort frequented by the 
Prince of Wales.’’ (This was in 1895). There is an Index. RB: 


PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 15s. 


The second instalment of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s autobiography is as exuberant 
and devil-may-care as the first volume. Freed from the complex exigencies of 
the dramatic form, Mr. O’Casey has allowed his pen to run away with him. 
We can enjoy the entertainment which is offered to us, even though Mr. O’Casey 
has probably sacrificed the invaluable material of several plays in quickening his 
own circulation and ours. He surrenders himself to such a rush of words that 
circumstance and reality frequently trip each other up. When Johnnie Casside, 
for instance, sets out at early morning for his first job, he distracts himself by, 
watching the evening parade of soldiers and girls along one side of O’Connell 
Street ! 

Writing of his childhood in the previous volume, Mr. O’Casey was dealing 
with events which had shaped themselves in his brooding memory. His pity 
for Johnnie Casside was not unaffecting. His admiration for the youthful 
Johnnie is less sensible: It is curious that our prose writers, now that most 
of them have set up one-man-bands, should feel compelled to blow their own 
trumpets so loudly that the very window sashes rattle. Johnnie is a kind of 
conquering hero. He confutes his elders by means of a ready range of wide 
knowledge. When others tremble with cap in hand before the evil forces of 
capitalism, he alone dares ‘bullying employers and spurns their silver. When 
brutal mounted police charge down Dame Street with slashing sabres, it is 
Johnnie who unhorses one of these gigantic warriors and is rewarded, as in the 
old romances, by a fair but frail damsel. Moreover, Johnnie is not only a 
reckless patriot. He can, when he wishes, be a pillar of piety. When the 
parson, who had been kind to him, is almost unfrocked by conspiring vestrymen 
owing to his ritualistic proclivities, it is Johnnie who, by masterly diplomacy 
and precocious advice, defeats the malcontents. 

It must be confessed at once, however, that Mr. O’Casey’s self preoccupation 
‘is too ingenuous and joyful to be disliked. He does not lean over the lily pool 
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of narcissism. When he takes his ego out for a walk to Drumcondra, he is like 
a small boy on the banks of the Royal Canal. Towser or Scruff plunges into 
the stagnant waters, splashes in and out for every stick or stone, and follows 
his master with adoring glances. Ructions and rows follow one another with 
alarming rapidity throughout these chapters—so much so that we may suspect 
that, like some of our younger novelists and dramatists, Mr. O’Casey is 
dancing to a British tune. We begin with a panoramic battle of Parnellism, 
sweep through minor rows into a highly amusing battle in a public house between 
civilians and soldiers, with a run-away outside car thrown in for “ divarsion,”’ 
and the whole book culminates in a mythically exaggerated Battle of the Boyne, 
in which “ Finn McCool”’ plays a part. What more could any English reader 
demand ? 

But there is more. Mr. O’Casey oscillates between comic bravura and that 
type of “ prose poetry ’’ which moistens the cornea of the London dramatic critics. 
Here is how they talk about a sprig of hawthorn at Dorsct Street end of the 
North Circular Road: 


An’ what does it bring into the house with it? asked Johnnie. 

Things that toss in a golden glory to a distant eye, said his mother, 
and, at the touch of a human hand, turn to withering leaves whirling about 
in a turbulent wind. 

And, said Mrs. Middleton, things that swing in a merry dance to a 
silver song that changes, quick as thought, to a dolorous sigh and a thing 
stretched out in a white-wide sheet in the midst of a keen an’ the yellow 
flame from a single candle. So leave your little twig o’ hawthorn on the 
window-sill outside, alanna. 

And here is how the populace “ discoorses ’”’ on Arran Quay when the hurdy- 
gurdy plays :— 

The young woman caught Johnny’s hand in her own, and the two of 
them whirled round in the bonny madness of a sun-dance, separating them, 
so that she whirled into a violet shadow, while he danced into a golden pool, 
dancing there for a little, then changing places, he to be garbed in the hue 
of a purple shadow, and she to be robed in a golden light. 

Grandchildren of kings! he shouted, in the midst of the dancing ; sons 
and daughters of princes, we are one with the race of Milesius ! 

The finest colours God has in His keeping are round us now, she panted. 

Th’ sword of light is shining ! Maurice DEVANE. 


INVITATION AND WaRNING. By Henry Treece. Faber & Faber. 6/- nett. 


Mr. Treece is a Welshman and has none of the conscientious dreariness of 
those English poets who have suddenly discovered the importance of form and 
communication. Nationality, too, may be responsible for his simultaneous 
awareness of at least two worlds and his attribution of equal importance to both: 
His rapid alternations between reality and myth are often bewildering : you 
must go at least half way to meet him and bring more imagination than intellect 
to apprehend him. In the use of material from worlds of dream he comes close 
to surrealism, but he would certainly refuse to submit to the law that an artist 
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must accept all the material offered by his subconscious mind, and would insist - 
upon his right to reject what seems unsuitable to his immediate purpose. He 
derives directly from Blake, the Welsh bards and the poets of the Bible, though 
the influence of Housman and the surrealists is often noticeable. Yet he is a 
highly individual poet ; and myth, which permeates his work, is not accepted 
classical or traditional myth. It is personal to himself and is not imported as 
subject or illustration ; it seems rather to be born and grow with the poem. 
This use of myth and the sudden passing from reality to dream, from time 
present to time past or future, make him a “‘ difficult ’’ poet, especially because 
his phrasing is lucid and his imagery precise and concrete. The precision and 
the difficulty are well illustrated in ‘‘ The Dyke Builder ”’ : 


On the seventh day the storm lay dead. 

The god who built the dyke strolled out to see 
Blind men, blind windows, widows and the daft, 
And the cracked shore carpeted with gr 


On the ninth day no sunset red 

Daubed the damp stubble: peacock-blue, bright harmony 
Of gold and purple laced the sky, and soft, 

Ripe as a plum with joy danced the quick girls. 


But on the eleventh day the dead 

Looked from thei priest-holes, seeing only sea, 
And the green,shark-cradles with their swrft 
Cruel fingers setting the-ocean’s curls. 


There seems to be a violation of poetic logic in the last two lines ; but, for 
such imaginative work, the book is very free of this fault. The poem is fairly 
representative of Mr. Treece’s style which, at its best, is reached, as style 
should be, by the refinement of riches, not by the careful embellishment of 
poverty. Where this refinement is least applied he is least successful, but this 
is proof of the abundance which makes him important. Occasionally, too, he is 
inclined to force his imagination in reaching for the bizarre and violent, and then, 
as in parts of ‘“‘ Towards a Personal Armageddon,’’ he becomes bombastic and 
rhetorical. But the poet incapable of such excess in youth is unlikely to remain 
a poet and it is in the rich promise of this book as much as in its actual 
achievement that its real importance lies. Mr. Treece is one of that group of 
young writers and artists called Apocalyptic. Some of them have been having 
fun flaying their elders, especially those poets of the left who did such hearty 
flaying in their time and are now outmoded. The young of to-day are the old 
of to-morrow, and though something must be lost with the passing years, 
Mr. Treece’s work may yet gain more than it loses. At present, common human 
experience is too inarticulate in his poetry. This would not matter if it were 
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poetry of pure mysticism or magic : it is not. He is fully aware that his proper 
study is man. His thoughts are frequently busy about the cares and emotions 
of ordinary men ; his language is suitably realistic and his epithets are both 
accurate and imaginatively illuminating. But the continual shifting between the 
dual planes of his imagination too often proves mystifying and the emotive effect 
of single passages is lost in the total poem. When, on the other hand, he 
achieves the fusion he seeks the result is at once exciting and satisfying. His 
technique is never slovenly and in the many forms he uses he achieves both 
shapeliness and variety, while the music of the verse constantly reinforces the 
sense. Probably the best of the poems which follow ‘‘ Mystic Numbers ’’ is 
““ The Boat Returns,’’ with its strange mingling of history and dream. It seems 
that this poem might have gained by a further discipline. to ensure fuller com- 
munication,—had, for instance, the Boat been more easily identifiable and 
more consistently a boat,—without loss of imaginative intensity ; but that is 
possibly an impertinence of criticism. The poem as it stands is stimulating 
and beautiful. W. P.M. 


Ruins AND Visions. By Stephen Spender. Faber & Faber. 6/- nett. 
Ports oF To-morrow. Third Series. Lawrence Little, David Gascoyne, Laurie 
Lee, Adam Drinan, Arthur Harvey. The Hogarth Press. 6/- nett. 


The first six poems of Mr. Spender’s new book are a sequence on the theme 
of betrayal by the beloved and separation from her. Sometimes, especially 
in the first: poem, he is almost musical, and real feeling breaks through the 
facade of prosiness and self-conscious oddity. But here, as throughout the 
book, the imagery is vague and arbitrary and there is a desolate lack of humour 
and commonsense. The deliberately flat jostles the conventionally poetical in 
an unhappy partnership and it is strange that a writer who sometimes shows 
much critical perception should be so devoid of what Housman called 
‘* instinctive tact.’’ Most of the war poems fail to communicate Mr. Spender’s 
misery, indignation, and genuine pity, simply because he does not know, or. 
chooses to forget, his business. Writing, no doubt, with deep sincerity, he is 
artistically insincere and the book is an illustration of the cruel truth that a 
writer when most deeply moved himself may be most unconvincing and even 
ridiculous if his emotional intensity is not matched by imaginative truth and 
adequate technique. Appreciation is continually thwarted by elaborate poetic 
figures which are too remote or simply do not make sense. 


The shining ladders slant 

Up to the god of war 
Exalted on those golden stilts 
And riding in his car 

Of a destroying star. 


The ‘‘ shining ladders ’’ are searchlight beams, which become “‘ stilts ’’ oddly 
used by the god ‘‘ while riding in his car.’’ This is not an unfair extract. 
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Read the astonishing conversation in ‘‘ June 1940’’ leading to the bathos of 
‘the voice of one who was young and died’ : 


I lay down with a greater doubt: 
That it was all wrong from the start: 
Victory and defeat both the same, 
Hollow masks worn by shame 

Over the questions of the heart. 

And there was many an other name 
Dividing the sun’s light like a prism 
With the rainbow colours of an “‘ ism.”” 

This, whatever it is, is not poetry ; but it is hardly worse than the grandiose 
absurdities of the ‘‘ ghastly last-war voices’’ which precede it. Too many 
such absurdities, too many banalities almost smother the striking and vivid 
passages struggling here and there for recognition. 

Of the five poets represented in the third selection of ‘‘ Poets of Tomorrow,”’ 
Adam Drinan and David Gascoyne are particularly interesting. Mr. Drinan’s 
contribution consists of sections of the poem since published as ‘“‘ The Man of 
the Rocks.’’ He is not afraid of his own ardours and though a greater discipline 
might toughen and point his verse he has, at least, refused to allow his intellect 
to crush the poetic impulse. His theme of-a present-day invasion of Scotland 
and of the grievances which might make fifth-columnists in the Highlands is 
imaginatively treated and his use of assonance is musical and intensifies his 
meaning. David Gascoyne’s surrealist poem, ‘‘ Phantasmagoria,’’ is interesting 
in its revelation of a rich imagination. Nothing in this book is perhaps quite 
so good as his ‘‘ Noctambules’’ but, abandoning surrealist theories, he passes 
from the irresponsible oddities of ‘‘ Phantasmagoria ’’ to poetry of real worth, 
where ‘‘ the conflict between the instinctive poetic impulse and the impersonal 
discipline ’’ results in sound work of intense feeling and realistic imagery. He 
has apparently decided to turn his back upon involuntarism and to discipline 
himself to form and sense and he is a poet to watch. Through his determination 
to shirk no realistic. detail and to be completely lucid, Mr. Lawrence Little’s 
work is rather dessicated, but his angry sincerity keeps it moving with a kind 
of convulsive violence. Paradoxically, in straining after lucidity he is: often 
obscure through lack of imaginative suggestion. ‘‘ I find most modern poetry 
too bleak for my liking,’ writes Mr. Laurie Lee, ‘“‘ it is smart, polished, 
epigrammatic and often searching, but it seems to lack the heat of a genuine 
emotion.’’ The criticism is at least partially true of his own poems printed here. 
The heat of emotion is undoubtedly present, but its vehicle is too self-consciously 
clever and there is bound to be a hold-up while the intellect examines the 
bizarre and brilliant equipage. Yet, taken as a whole, his poems have evocative 
power and they are shapely ; they have, too, what much English verse of 
to-day has not,—the urgent voice of instinctive poetry. Lastly, Mr. Harvey 
writes of labouring men and women with feeling and harsh realism. He is 
inclined to overwork certain rhetorical mannerisms, but he writes with vigour 
and passion, and his poems are not loose bundles of splinters but are living 
entities., W.P.M. 
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THE COLLECTED PoEMS OF WALTER DE LA Mare. Faber & Faber. 12/6 nett. 


Messrs. Faber and Faber are once again to be congratulated on a re- 
markable feat of book production in more than difficult times. The book 
includes all the poems in the earlier collections except those intended for 
children and, if it is not quite the form which Mr. de la Mare’s importance 
would have required in peacetime, it is pleasant to handle, with nothing shoddy 
about it ; the type is excellent, the paper not too transparent, the decorations 
likeable and the binding most attractivé. Through all the battles that have 
raged about the person of poetry for thirty years, Mr. dela Mare has repeatedly 
passed in charmed preoccupation and unobtrusively walked away with the 
lady. He is of no period of fashign and though his work’is full of echoes it is 
strongly individual and, at its best, it has the dateless beauty of great writing. 
Very many of the poems are laboured and lacking in magic and, where 
so many are heaped into one book, some of the best-loved seem to have lost 
a little of the charm they possessed in the individual volumes ; but the Collected 
Poems will be invaluable for reference and usefully reminds us how unceasingly 
this poet has practised his craft so that true inspiration, when it came, found 
him ready to give it lovely and apparently effortless expression. 

W. P.M. 


NEVER No More. By Maura Laverty. Longmans, Green & Company. 1942. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

The author of this book has, like Boswell, an object for hero-worship and a 
passion for telling all she knows. The result is charming, and delighted Sean 
O’Faolain who writes a preface for it ; and in its way, a way fashionable enough 
at the moment, it is the best I too know. The author has the gift of a sweet and 
easy-slipping narrative, digressing endlessly but always skilled enough to 
make an unobtrusive return to her main theme, an account of a little girl’s 
blissfully happy life in her grandmother’s house in the village of Ballyderrig near 
by the Bog of Allen. 

Gran, the heroine of the book, is a wonderful old lady, with an answer to 
every problem, a formula for every social occasion, a cure for every ill, and a 
cook of such high art that to read of her confections in these days of short 
commons is tantalising ; she is loved with ardour and described with tenderness, 
but the character of everyone in the village, from the outlandish city folk, Father 
Dempsey and Mrs. Mangan, the doctor’s wife, to the tinkers and simpletons and 
unfortunates is touched off ; their ancestry shortcomings and nicknames—wonder- 
ful some of these, Side O’Ling and the Shift Carrolls, Soretoes Martin, Crouch 
Kelly and Britches Healy—given. The occupations and activities of the people 
are described, their farming, turf-cutting, haymaking, courting, dancing, feasting, 
quarrelling, waking, burying, all jostling together as in life. And the crude 
and merciless humour of the countryside appears in one good story after another ; 
the discovery of Mrs. Dinnehy, aged 58 gifted with “ the rale stuff “in a mauve 
nightgown having her toes tickled by a forth infatuated bridegroom, aged 28 ; 
the return of Mrs. Timson-Ling, elegant and becréped, to mourn and solicit prayers 
for an absconding husband—“he died in my arms, Mrs. Lacy, like a baby”; the 
doctor’s explanation of a red-haired son to Frank Price whose wife should have 
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married Red Connolly ; Mick Reddin’s answer to Father Dempsey who asked for 
some of those large ordinary potatoes for his horse’s toothache, and was told 
that he had plenty of thosé large ordinary children to eat them. 

But apart from the fun of such writing, the book is- valuable because the 
dialogue, to me at any rate, seems much nearer to the real speech of the people 
than’ the more common exaggerated emerald style, and because it shows well 
how important it is to a child to be born into a settled tradition, a stable civilisa- 
tion, an accepted way of life, how the young creature is given security and comfort 
and freedom to unfold, and how so much of the enchanted happiness of childhood 
is due to an unquestioning acceptance of established standards. This 
particular child was lucky in that her untroubled acceptance lasted longer than 
is usual ; only with the death of her grandmother is she sent astray. With that 
death the story ends, a story told with simplicity, candour, ease and fullness. 
It would be ungracious to ask for more, and to demand what the nature of the 
book precludes, acid and salt and irony. LorNA REYNOLDs. 


IrisH HeEriTaGE. By Dr. E..Estyn Evans. Dundalk : Dundalgan Press. 
(Illus.) 8s. 6d. g/— post free. 


In these days of disappearing common utilities of life, in this island country 
of ours, the man or woman who can point in the direction of substitutes to, 
more or less, fill the blanks, is not to be passed by with a nod. Dr. E. Estyn 
Evans, of Queen’s University, Belfast, without doubt is a welcome arrival, 
with this news of his Irish stock-taking—and it is to point the present value of 
the past that I am, I feel, justified in insisting on the importance of what 
Dr. Evans has done. Also, a word is due to his publisher, Mr. H. E. Tempest, 
of the Dundalgan Press, Dundalk—especially for the fact that it was he who 
suggested the publication of ‘‘ Irish Heritage ’’’—and also in acknowledging 
the ingenuity and skill shown by him in producing such a satisfying book, 
in spite of paper shortage. He has given us excellent paper, spacious margins 
(when a publisher might feel bound to surrender to cramped conditions) and 
abundance of illustrations, explanatory to the text. And here is the ingenuity— 
he has reduced many of the illustrations, so that they appear in their ideal 
position in the margin. The effect is as charming as it is useful to the reader, 
and the publisher has economized without sacrifice. 

And now—what is “‘ Irish Heritage ’’ ? I would hail it as The Book for the 
Moment—its price is well within the reach of every small community, and it 
should be in all the villages of Ireland. Dr. Evans, who is a scientific expert 
in the knowledge of what was done and how it was done, ‘ in the old days,’ 
has collected into his book, descriptions and pictures of the daily farm 
‘machinery,’ that belonged to our great-grandfathers. It is written for the 
ordinary reader, and is one of the clearest and most chatty histories one could 
imagine. 

Although written as a detailed record of our lives in older times, yet it 
actually is a Gospel of Assurance for 1942—and his message is this. 

Listen ! All these things were made by hand, in every village, from material 
found in this island, and used throughout the country, when the population was 
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double what it is now—and when we had abundance of home-produced food— 
when England imported Irish wheat to make up her deficiency in that product. 
There were then no petrol-tractors from abroad, no mechanical cutters-and- 
binders, by which one man could reap in hours, of grain, more than a score 
of men would in the same period. 

We have ‘ gone foreign’ in our outlook, we have forgotten the Home, 
and fixed our attention on competition in Foreign markets, and relied on Foreign 
sources of Supply in all directions—and now, the Foreign fields cannot be 
reached—and the Home remains the poorer for its prime neglect. ‘‘ Where 
are we ?’’ The answer is—‘‘ Back in the old days’’—and fortunate, if we 
have only the intelligence and honesty to admit it, in having, still in use or in 
existence, so many of the ‘ old-fashioned’ tools and methods for Food- 
production. ~- 

This “‘ Irish Heritage ’’’ is full of facts that are vital to the Irish life of 
to-day. If I had time and space, I would consider the actual value in life, of 
the Machine from abroad—from over the isolating Sea—with its saving of time, 
reducing of employment, making of money for the few, and its ignoring of the 
power in the Rivers and the Winds—and the actual loss to the people of the 
country, in Food and Comfort, caused by the speculation and exploiting in 
_ necessities of life, which is at the base of the principal problem of to-day— 
the Food supply. But, I will urge on such bodies as Muintir na Tire, Parish 
Councils, and the like, to get a look at the figures in this volume—they are so 
clearly drawn—many of them by Dr. Evans himself—that a man who could 
not read, would understand what he saw and, were he ingenious with his hands, 
could use for himself the means recorded on the page. 

Although the author has given us a record of what has been done in the 
past, from his knowledge and training in Anthropology and Geography—yet I 
would like to whisper that, as a friendly Welshman, he enjoyed writing “‘ Irish 
Heritage,’’ as he felt it was a small contribution he could offer, in the present 
difficult Irish circumstances. ARTHUR KELLS. 


AN ULSTER-WoMAN IN ENGLAND, 1924-1941. By Nesca A. Robb. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

The title of Miss Nesca Robb’s book brought to mind Higgin’s phrase » 
about watching ‘ the many ways in which Irish people at home, and more 
abroad, so effectively dramatise themselves in social and political life.’ And 
there is a prologue in which the author makes clear her beginning and her 
loyalties, but there is a subtle shifting, not of ground, but of boundaries, till in 
the end her engagement is wholly with the wider issues of the present desperate 
conflict. 

It is a record that answers fully the questions of those who are unacquainted 
with a wartime England: here are the reactions of the common people to 
danger, muddle, death, discomfort. The book’s quality lies perhaps in its 
personal note—an academic mind, firmly knit to an historical background, 
aware of the complexities, the frightful disintegration of the present, the 
desperate shape of the future ; and aware, too, with considerable zest, of the 
absurdities and sharp heroisms of daily life. 
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One is reminded of a film, admirably produced, with ‘ close-ups’ and 
perspectives that have a definite and intelligent relation, a harmony and dis- 
tinction in their presentation. There are—to choose at random—the old Cockney 
woman coming down the road in her best coat: ‘‘ ‘ George,’ she sez, ‘ the 
’ouse is gone. We’ll ’ave to get another’ ”’ ; the small boy on the train who, 
while a crashed plane was being removed from the line, instructed his smaller 
brother in history ‘‘ with a truly amazing display of virtuosity ’’ ; the strapping 
young Canadian in Regent’s Park, unable to coax the birds to the friendliness 
they showed to a woman feeding them. ‘“‘‘ Lady,’ he said at last, his accent 
deepened by a plaintive note, ‘ what have you got that I ain’t got?” ” 

Two chapters deserving special attention are those on Italy—particularly 
to those who share an admiration for Mazzinian ideals—and on the difficulties 
faced by the Women’s Employment Federation from the outbreak of war. The 
problems, both present and future, of women’s place in the economic structure 
of the country are analysed lucidly, and with a proper emphasis on their 
importance. 

One could quote many wise things from this account of life in present-day 
England, but its spirit can, I think, be conveyed by the writer’s comment on the 
coarser light-heartedness that often showed itself : ‘‘. . . perhaps, that popular 
voice was an echo, crude and unpoetic, of a philosophy that our materially 
minded age has too much forgotten : of the belief that mere existence matters 
far less than the quality of one’s life and death.”’ ELIZABETH MILNE. 


Maouno. By Robert Crottet. Translated from the French by Janet Teissier 
du Cros and E. Ronald Ormerod. Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 


This story of a friendship between a boy and a reindeer has an innocent 
and legendary quality. It is as simple and unsophisticated as a fairy-tale, and 
possesses the fairy-tale’s fidelity to the heart of youth. As I read it I was re- 
minded of some antique Scandinavian tapestry worked in white and green, brown 
and flame-colour, with pictures of Lapp villages and pine-woods, old witch women 
and bearded little dwarfs, and the hero Vaino with his enchanted stag, moving 
in a dream-like trance through the forests or watching the fantastic Northern 
Lights. 

The story is briefly as follows: Vaino, a young student at Helsinki University 
goes to Lapland for a holiday. At the beginning of his stay there he finds a 
reindeer wounded in the foot, which had escaped from a film company, and this 
animal becomes his devoted companion on his subsequent travels. Vaino lodges 
with a Lapp family in the village of Suenjel, and describes them and their customs 
in his letters home to Helsinki, but these people never seem more than two- 
dimensional, the reindeer Maouno has far more reality. One grows so fond of 
this noble, affectionate and humorous creature, that his death from a wolf’s 
bitter tooth seems heart-breaking, and one shares the young Vaino’s desolation, 
more particularly as he had found in Lapland and his animal friend an intense 
satisfaction of his deepest instincts. I would recommend this book to all, who 
in their childhood read Hans Anderson’s story ‘‘ The Snow Queen,” and were 
fascinated (as I was) by the Robber Girl’s reindeer, who helped Gerda to find her 
lost brother, for undoubtedly Mr. Crottet’s Maouno is his' true lineal descendant. 

M. G. 
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MASTERS OF PoLiTicAL THouGHT: Volume 1: Plato to Machiavelli. By Michael 
B. Foster, M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D. (Kiel). London: George G. Harrap & 
Cove Ltdi ht ros:6d: 


This is the first in a projected series of three volumes, under the general 
editorship of Edward McChesney Sait, Pomona College, California. | The series 
is intended to provide, not so much a text-book, as a source-book, of political 
theory. The method, as exemplified in the first volume, is to provide extended 
quotations from the writings of the most important political theorists throughout 
history, accompanied by the minimum amount of commentary. In the period 
covered by this volume the philosophers selected for quotation are: Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, Aquinas and Machiavelli. The author, as well as 
his commentary on the quotations which he has chosen from these writers, also 
provides an introductory chapter, in which-he states his point of view, and a 
brief connecting chapter—containing a few quotations—entitled ‘‘ The Interval 
Before Aquinas.” 


In his introductory chapter Dr. Foster examines the reasons which motivate 
the historical study of political theory ; we are not, he says, to regard works of 
politics either as handbooks to the art of governing, or (what he calls the Marxist 
view) as mere by-products of existing political systems. In his opinion they 
are something between the two. Certainly none of the writers whose theories 
he examines—with the exception, perhaps, of Machiavelli—has written a book 
which can be considered to belong to either of these categories. Even Aristotle, 
whose Poetics is a series of generalisations from existing artistic practice, cannot 
be said to provide a mere generalisation from the political practice of the Greece 
of his time. In fact, as Dr. Foster points out, he ignores the outstanding political 
phenomenon of his day, namely, the rise of Macedon and the unification of Greece 
under its control. This short-sightedness is especially strange in a man who 
had himself been tutor to Alexander the Great. 


Nevertheless, the Marxist view-point is not so easily set aside as Dr. Foster 
thinks, for when Plato, Aristotle and Augustine come to the, for Marxists, funda- 
mental question of the relations of production in the state, they all accept slavery, 
without offering any but the most specious justifications of it. Aquinas, of 
course, does not justify slavery, but then slavery had ceased to be a fundamental 
economic relation in the society of his time. 


Dr. Foster is a lecturer in Philosophy at Oxford, and also, says Mr. Sait, 
“‘among the two or three greatest living authorities on Plato,”’ therefore it is not 
surprising to find that Plato has easily the longest chapter in the book, and that 
Plato and Aristotle between them take up more than half the available space. 
What ts surprising is that his chapter on the rather un-philosophic and extremely 
un-Platonic Machiavelli, though brief, is not unsympathetic. The opening 
sentence of this chapter, however, suggests that Spengler’s writings have been 
in vain. It runs, ‘‘ The Middle Ages were brought to a close and the modern 
period was begun by the two movements known as the Renaissance and the 
Reformation.”” Such bromides no longer have any justification outside the 
pages of children’s history books. Both the Renaissance and the Reformation 
were the product of tendencies which can be traced almost throughout what we 
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have the cheek to call ‘‘ The Middle Ages.’’ They did not just create themselves 
out of nothing expressly in order to begin the ‘‘ modern period.” : 
Although this book is intended primarily as a*text-book (its production, by 
the way, is well above normal text-book standard), it can be recommended to those 
who, like the present writer, can only be counted as “ enquiring laymen,’ and 
whose acquaintance with political theory begins and ends with Marx and his 
diluters. Many of the ideas expressed by these earlier philosophers are so 
foreign to our present way of thinking, that it is often a great relief to pass on 
from the quoted passages to the skilful elucidation of them by Dr. Foster which 
follows. Aquinas and Machiavelli alone can offer modes of thought which at all 
resemble ours. It'is, therefore, just as well that “‘ Masters of Political Thought ” 
is not a mere source-book, and that a capable cicerone has been supplied. We 
look forward to the appearance of the two continuing volumes. _ Volume Two 
will deal with political thinkers from Machiavelli to Bentham, and Volume Three 
with those from Bentham to the present day. Vor Son ae 


THE SOUTHERN REviEw. Edited by Cleanth Brooks, Jr., Robert Penn Warren, 
and J. E. Palmer. - Published by the Louisiana State University. Vol. 
VIGINO RS: 3: 

This number of the Southern Review is devoted entirely to the poetry of 

W. B. Yeats. It is indeed a substantial tribute to his genius, and consists of 

fifteen essays by American literary critics, most of whom are University lecturers, 

ambitious and keen to win reputation. Organised tributes of this kind are 
usually embarrassing, and too many asphodels bring a blush to the modest cheek 
of the living. The elaborately synthetic bouquet presented to Joyce during 
his lifetime by a circle of admirers and literary followers was an example. This 

voluminous mass tribute to the memory of Yeats, amounting to more than 250 

closely printed pages, is embarrassing in a very different kind of way. “‘ Between 

Myth and Philosophy: Fragments of W. B. Yeats,’ “W. B. Yeats: The 

Assertion of Values,” “‘On Motivation in Yeats,” “‘ The Thinking of the Body : 

Yeats in the Autobiographies,” ‘‘ Religio Poetae,”’ ““ The Development of Yeats’s 

Sense of Reality ’’—the very roll of titles suggests the youthfully pedantic nature 

of most of these tributes. At times one has the sensation of pursuing the butterflies 

of the mind in a steam-roller of exceptional tonnage. At the end of these 250 

pages one is left with the suspicion that the majority of these well meaning 

writers are more interested in the auto-intoxication of their particular vocabulary 
than in poetry or Yeats. ; 
Among a multiplicity of theories and opinions, these fifteen writers present 
a united front on one subject. All in varying degrees of impatience or contempt, 
dismiss the poetry which Yeats wrote before the age of fifty.. For more than 
thirty years Yeats laboured to build a reputation for himself, and his poetry, 
because of its delicate rhythms and unusual moods, won comparatively gradual 
recognition. But the fact that he had introduced into the English language 
something strange and rare was accepted by the leading critics of England, 
America and other countries. It was mainly due to this reputation that he was 
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awarded the Nobel Prize. If these new critics are correct, then the best known 
critics of the last generation were completely wrong. Most of these self-appointed 
critics merely refer to Yeats’s Irish work in passing. ‘‘ Impossible heroes and 
languishing | queens with cloud-pale eyelids and dream-dimmed eyes’’—L. C. 
Knights. Yeats was already a considerable figure in the world of poetry, and 
his early period was well defined. I cannot remember that his poetry at that 
stage made any deep impression upon me.”’—T. S. Eliot. ‘‘ His first ‘ popular ’ 
ballads are equally literary, those of Moll Magee and Father O’Hart possessing 
apparently no more roots in a living folk tradition than do those of the beery 
England of Chesterton.’”—F. O. Matthiessen. Quoting what most of us have 


been brought up to regard as one of the loveliest passages from The Countess 
Cathleen, 


Aleel = . . . while I slept 
My dream became a fire, and in the fire 
One walked and he had birds about his head. 


Cathleen ... I have heard that one of the old gods walked so. 
Aleel ... It may be that he is angelical . . 
Mr. Howard Baker remarks: ‘“‘ These lines are little more than incidental 


to the rigmarole by which the incredible Aleel gains admittance to a weak drama.” 
Mr. John Crowe Ransom is the only writer who devotes more than a few sentences 
to the earlier poetry of Yeats. He proceeds in three pages to place an elaborate 
landmine in the unfortunate Lake Isle of Innisfree. He might be described as 
the Amanda Ross of these critics, though most of them are grand-nephews. 
His vocabulary is so typical that one must quote a small sample. 


_ If the intention in the present case (Innisfree) is to generalize the life 
of the small Irish farmer, the lines in question are dangerously far from 
doing it, and barely keep their place even in the liberal kind of discourse 
which is poetry. Naturalists, as we begin to see, may have to face the 
alternative of truculently disapproving generic poetry as irregular, and 
given to strong but fortuitous factuality, or else renouncing their original 
and constitutional standards. It is likely that the issue will recur in nearly 
any poem that he might examine. 


Mr. Randall Jarrell is as drastic :—“‘ The lyrics are thin pale tapestries of 
a sentimental and romantic past—at first Indian, later Irish, but always 
completely unreal. The poetry isintolerably pure . . they represent a culminating 
point of one kind of romanticism, so much so that the worst of them are their 
own most effective parodies.’’ Mr. Jarrell lists up the nouns and adjectives used 
by Yeats before the age of fifty, ‘ dream ’, ‘ rose’, ‘ heart ’, ‘ lonely ’, ‘ wandering ’, 
‘gentle’, ‘faint’, ‘dreaming’, etc. He then gives a list of the adjectives used 
by Yeats after fifty, ‘foul’, ‘ furious ’, ‘ bloody ’, ‘ arrogant ’, ‘ sensual’, “ hate’, 
‘lust’, ‘ ditch.’ ... This would be a dangerous form of criticism if carried to its 
logical conclusions, but Mr. Jarrell remains innocently unaware of the fact that 
he has been dabbling in explosives. The reputation of Yeats is in a strange, 
transitional phase. Will the next generation of fashionable critics react as 
violently from the artifices of his later poetry ? Was the poet himself in prophetic 
mood when he compared “‘ his precious things ”’ to a passing post ? M.D: 
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THE Quiet Pract. By D.M. Large. London: Methuen. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


With the slenderest of materials Mrs. Large has made a book that is restful 
and enjoyable. The old house of Moyle, the darling of its owners, looks like 
falling on hard times, but the owners are full of resource and they advertise for 
P.G.’s which they know will be glad of the peace of neutral Eire, to say nothing 
of the simple but excellent country fare. Needless to say these “ turn up ”’ and 
prove not only satisfactory, but likeable. Indeed, Richard Wade brings some- 
thing better than mere companionship to one of the sisters. This love story 
and the tranquil flow of ordinary life treated as the author treats it, makes a 
book which has its own peculiar restful charm. 


A BEDSIDE Book oF IrIsH SAINTs. By Aloysius Roche, S.J. Dublin: Browne 
& Nolan. 5s. 


One does not associate, usually, the austere heights of sanctity with the 
warmer feelings of humanity, but Fr. Aloysius Roche in his delightful book 
completely dispels these illusions and shows that those who have attained the 
peaks are still en rapport with those less exalted, and, furthermore, that they 
have not lost but greatly gained in sanity, kindliness and humanity throughout the 
ascent. The stories of these Irish saints are so pleasant and show them in such 
light that edification goes hand in hand with interest throughout the perusal of 
their lives and doings. A book as this is much too short for its subject which 
Fr. Roche has shown to be capable of such expansion and interest. The remarks 
of the writer himself are in keeping with the general tone of the book and show a 
philosophy of life that positively warms the heart these bleak times. 


THE FABER Book oF Comic VERSE. Edited by Michael Roberts. London : 
Faber 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Roberts has garnered a plentiful crop of humorous verse, parody, satire, 
nonsense and suchlike, of the lighter sort which entertains at odd moments when 
one “ picks up a book.’’ His range is considerable and his choice is that bound 
to appeal to the majority. It is a rather obvious but entirely satisfactory col- 
lection, and whether one desires a gentler or a sharper humour, it is there on 
“tapes 


IN SEARCH FOR SusIE. By George A. Bermingham. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


The chief interest in Mr. George Bermingham’s latest novel ‘‘ In Search for 
Susie,’ is the picture he gives us of London in war time. The old humour of 
his earlier work is missing, although he gives us some amusement as he pokes fun 
at the machinery of the Civil Service, especially the Department concerned with 
the internment of aliens. 

An important official of this branch of the service is given the task of hunting 
down a young Englishwoman who before the war had married an Austrian Baron 
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suspected of International intrigue. In the chase for the victim we are intro- 
duced to night shelters and some funny situations. We meet Lady Appelby, and 
Molly the Irish servant, Jeff the efficient English valet, and fat, comfortable Mrs. 
Jeff, (who does not happen to be Irish!). We are brought into the sanctums 
of the high officials and shown the ponderous system of the Civil Service 
machinery, and the outlook of the staff. The book is an experiment as a 
thriller, but it does not quite come off. However, it will please a large circle 
of English readers I am sure. 1G, (OB. 


Obituary 


IN MEMORIAM—T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN. 


It is difficult to believe that the essentially vital personality that was 
Rudmose-Brown is dead. Professor, poet, gardener, talker, he more than 
impinged on the literary revival in Ireland at the beginning of the century. He 
contributed to the Irish Review, and later showed his national political leanings 
in his articles in Sinn Fein. Under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Sechillienne ’’ he wrote 
verse and prose for 7.C.D.,-and I remember printing in the Klaxon over the 
same signature one of those Wildean claret coloured prose poems in which he 
spilled out the rich wine of his fancy. His academism was no narrow pedagogy 
but of universal value. So much was he 4 la page that his essay on Racine was 
printed side by side with the work of the most advanced continental writers in 
European Caravan, published some ten years ago in America. Apart from his 
History of French Literature and French Literary Studies he wrote a book of 
verse called Walled Gardens. If his poetry has the ordered quality of an avenue 
of cypresses in Versailles, his prose was tinged with the pigment of a Boucher 
and as mannered as that of the eighteenth century painter. There is, however, 
in his critical writings an exact feeling for the mood of the poets he wishes to 
interpret. In French Literary Studies his essays are all devoted to poets—from 
Louise Labé to Vielé Griffin. In a style brindled with dawns and sunsets, which 
is perhaps a little démodé in our machined literary age wherein none dares the 
mighty prose line, he succeeds in transmitting clear evolutionary pictures of 
periods of French literature with the skill of a Brunetiére. Choosing his favourite 
poets, discovering hidden treasures in the despised eighteenth century, he finds 
more to praise than to blame, and writing primarily to infuse in his readers his 
own enthusiasm: for his subject he is eminently successful. 

It is this enthusiasm, which those of us who sat at his feet for four academic 
years listening and note-taking, are likely never to forget. His were not strictly 
speaking lectures. They were not ex cathedra condescensions but man to man 
talks in which we were taken into his humanistic confidence, finding at the end 
of a Term that almost unwittingly we had learned to savour the rare beauty 
of Racine. A mordant wit, the introduction of the banal to illumine a difficult 
point, quotations from living Anglo-Irish poets to illustrate a French metrical 
post-mortem, an infectious vitality, a revolutionary aside, his twinkling eyes 
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through which loomed a tolerance and an understanding—all these made his 
lectures as memorable as the education was liberal. 

Readers of this magazine will remember his informed, laconic, witty, some- 
times devastating reviews, and will realise that he suited his style to his matter. 
Gone the D’Annunzio draperies of the Literary Studies. Instead a mode that 
employed no ornament that was not utilitarian, no adjective that was not inevit- 
ably evocative. His abundant fancy had rich scope in his riotous, if critical, 
catalogues of plants and herbs in his reviews of horticultural works. In an auto- 
biographical contribution to Transition will also be found evidence of a new 
nervous style which he was evolving and which suggests the manner he would 
have adopted had he lived to complete the story of his life on which he was 
engaged. 

Rudmose-Brown was a great teacher, a great critic and a great friend. He 
has written his own epitaph—the epitaph of the poet-gardener :— 


““ Now all my world is ended: J am dead. 
The storm-washed sky, the mountains that were mine, 
The chestnut leaves whose traceries entwine 
The liquid primrose of the West have shed 


Their freshness round me, and the cowslips bled 
Have poured for me their dewy golden wine ; 
The lilac candles light me ; celandine 
Grows on me lying in my charnel bed.”’ 
Anja: 


